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iy you were to seek Amelia E. Barr this 
month at her summer home, Cornwall- 
on-the Hudson, you would find her em- 
bowered in the snow of cherry blossoms. 
Her trees are not the wands of youth, 
but the great, sturdy gnarled trunks 
which one finds about an old home, beau- 
tiful in the whiteness of April, in the 
crimson of June or in their all summer 
verdure. Cherrycroft is wonderfully peo- 
pled by birds. When Mrs Barr. built 
her home on the Hudson, twenty years 
ago, she began to entice the birds to nest 
there. To-day they count the place their 
own. One great cherry tree, the veteran 
of the orchard, is their private property. 
Not a cherry is picked from it, although 
it is the choicest of fruit. Shake the 
branches on any June day and straight- 
way you will almost be deafened by 
a flurry of robins, bluebirds and black- 
birds. “I never permit an English spar- 
row to stay a moment on my place,” says 
Mrs Barr. “If I did, there would be no 
other birds.” 

Around the house wanders a luxuri- 
ous old-fashioned garden, within green 
hedges. Every foot of it is loved by the 
mistress of Cherrycroft, who spends the 
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greater portion of her days outdoors. 
The large, vine-curtained home on its 
lofty eminence looks down on a vista 
of broad river, of blue hills and green 
fields. Cherrycroft is the product, its 
owner would tell you, of a pen and a 
constantly filled inkstand. Behind that 
pen and inkstand belongs such a brain 
and energy as are bequeathed to few 
women. Mrs Barr’s novels are fascina- 
ting reading—‘“easy reading,” as the 
phrase goes—and they are easily written, 
their creator tells you. Still, the labor 
which is back of that writing! I asked 
Mrs Barr whence came her knowledge 
of foreign countries, of people and of 
history. It is such a varied knowledge. 
There are the days when Bonnie Prince 
Charlie made history as we find it in 
Thyra Varrick; the stirring times of 
Cromwell, told in The Lion’s Whelp; 
the old New York of Trinity Bells; the 
picturesque life of the Shetlands, which 
lives in Jan Vedder’s Wife. 

“My novels are not the outcome wholly 
of imagination,” says Mrs Barr. “Every 
book I have written represents much 
study. Before I put a pen to paper, I 


familiarize myself perfectly with the his- 
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MRS BARR’S LATEST PORTRAIT 


tory, the manners, the costumes, the life 
of the period I plan to put in a story. 
When I began to write I haunted the 
Astor library, studying constantly. So 
familiar did I become with its shelves 
that I made an index of my own, one 
which permitted me to find more easily 
the books I wanted. Frequently the at- 
tendants would come to me and ask for 
aid to find some volume which their index 
did not readily discover. That was the 
Astor library of eighteen years ago, you 
understand. 

“Before I began to write The Lion’s 
Whelp, I read for four months con- 
stantly nothing but Cromwellian litera- 
ture, eighty-two volumes, till I knew 
the England of three hundred years ago 
most intimately; then I began work. 
With my plot and its setting of scenery 
and manners well in mind, I can write 
so rapidly that it is rarely a word has to 
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be altered in editing. I do my work in 
the early part of the day. During the 
beautiful mornings of spring and sum- 
mer, you might find our household astir 
at daylight and the breakfast table set 
on the broad piazza at 5 o'clock. After 
breakfast and a constitutional in the fine 
bracing air, I go to my study and work 
steadily till noon. Asa rule, my thoughts 
flow as quickly as my pen will put them 
on paper. If they do not, I turn to the 
Hebrew prophets, whose sublimity of 
language calms the mind and inspires. 

“T never touch a pen after noontime. 
Dinner is followed by an hour or two of 
restful sleep. I believe implicitly in the 
midday siesta of the tropics. It is 
branching away from the subject of 
literature, but I wish I might impress 
on all women the art of preserving one’s 
health and youth. The hurried half- 
guilty nap, taken by dropping the tired 
body on a sofa, is not health aiding. 
Undress as completely as for the slumber 
of night, seek a cool, comfortable bed, a 
darkened, well aired room, then shut care 
outside the door. The blissful feeling of 
tasks well finished can generally be 
achieved by earlier rising; then, too, one 
discovers how much we have been losing 
of the most wonderful part of the day. 
The midday siesta is almost a necessity 
for brain workers, as well as for the man 
or woman whose physical powers are 
well tested. Long ago I learned that no 
human being can burn the candle at both 
ends without paying the price, therefore 
since brain work has been a necessity, I 
have not divided it with other labor. 

“T enjoy housekeeping, and years ago 
when I had a large family to care for T 
took real pleasure in home duties. Now 
I depute these to someone else, although 
I will never forego the general oversight 
which means a well ordered household. 
Although I have worked hard and con- 
stantly during many years, quiet, welk 
ordered days and temperate, hygienic 
living have their reward. The other day 
my physician told me I had the heart 
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action, the arterial action, of a woman of 
thirty.” 

Mrs Barr’s story of how she began to 
write is very interesting. 

“Do you want to know the very earliest 
production?” she asked. ‘‘Well, I para- 
phrased a psalm, which I had the temerity 
to think was not as well set to rhythm as 
I could do it. My father was an austere 
old clergyman and that childish effort 
met with punishment. It seems to be 
looking very far back into the past, when 
I see the picture of that little child trying 
to write. I went to a dame’s school in 
my Lancashire home. Before I was 
promoted to copybooks and pothooks I 
learned to write with a pointed brass 
stylus on a sanded'table. After I could 
make the letters in that fashion, I was 
allowed a quill pen and paper. That was 
a proud day for me. Years later when 
steel pens came in, I turned to them; later 
to a fountain pen, and during the few 
past years to a typewriter, on which I can 
do rapid work. It is almost the evolu- 
tion of a century from the brass rod to 
the typewriter. 

“Years elapsed between the child's 
paraphrasing of a psalm and the first 
story. The scene was very different 
from the peacefulness of an English par- 
sonage. I had married Robert Barr, a 
Scotchman, and came to live in Texas. 
I had a happy brood of six children 
when the war broke out. Every woman 
who lived through those terrible years in 
a southern home can never forget the 
blockades and the shutting out of every- 
day necessities, how clothes gave way 
with nothing to replace them but the 
coarse homespun in which we had been 
wont to clothe the negroes. I, with a 
great family to care for, learned well the 
burdens of war time, although we were 
privileged to have battlefields afar off. 

“One of the trials of the blockade was 
the shutting out of all literature. You 
cannot realize the situation in this book- 
flooded country of to-day. On our book 
shelves stood the well loved, much worn 
volumes of Scott, Irving, Dickens and 
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A PORTRAIT OF MRS BARR FROM A _ HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH 


Thackeray, but they had been read over 
and over again. Tiere were years when 
not a book or a magazine reached us; 
there was scarcely a paper except a local 
one, which teemed with war news. And 
this with six insatiable young people 
demanding constantly a story. There 
was nothing for me to do but to write 
one. Long after the children were in 
bed, I sat at my desk weaving tales about 
fairies, brownies, or ‘live people.’ The 
chapter of that night only sufficed for the 
next day’s reading, and the romance went 
on and on till I scarcely knew when to 
end it. Somehow, of all that labor, not a* 
page exists, probably because our fate 
was cast in such troublous times. There 
were such interruptions. 

“Then the plays which had to be in- 
vented to keep the children, accustomed 
to a free ranch life, constantly by my side. 
I remember well one of them. A little 
brook ran near our house and there we 
spent whole forenoons, making paper 
boats to sail in the turbulent current. 
Into each boat went a flower. The wild 
rose was a royal passenger, Queen Vic- 
toria. The Texas bluebonnet was the 
prince of Wales, the lily was his beautiful 
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CHERRYCROFT, MRS BARR'’S HOME 
princess. How eagerly the little bare feet 
trod the bank of the brook watching for 
the first token of a water-soaked boat and 
a royal sailor in danger. Always the 
queen was saved first, even when the lily 
and bluebonnet were whirled out of sight. 
Then there came the long, chill evenings 
around a great open fire with blazing 
cedar logs, my husband smoking, the 
children listening while I read the 
romance that would not end or a novel of 
Scott or Dickens, which in the reading 
was edited and abridged for simply the 
story. These were happy, long, quiet 
days even in the war-riven south. 

“Then came the tragedy of my life, 
when the yellow fever swept Texas with 
a terror worse than war. Within two 
days, I buried my husband and three 
boys. Two years later I came north 
with my children and I began to teach 
for support. My first short story was 
accepted by Henry Ward Beecher and 
published in the Christian Union in 1871. 
It gave me courage to take up writing as 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE HUDSON 


a profession. My daughters took the 
care of the home. Then I began my first 
novel, Jan Vedder’s Wife. Its success 
meant the very turning point, and one 
after another came other romances, 
nearly all of them, strangely enough, 
un-American. 

“IT am asked frequently why I choose 
countries across the sea for the back- 
ground of my stories. It is because the 
Old World is the land of romance. I 
think I know Great Britain as well as if 
I had never left it. Frequently I go 
there, simply to revive old memories, and 
each time, whether it is amid the misty 
grandeur of the Shetland islands or the 
quieter, sunnier beauty of old England, 
romances crowd so swiftly upon my 
imagination that life is too short for the 
writing of them all.” 
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Luck in the House 


By EtHELWYN WETHERALD 


Heirloom 


By Howe FISKE 


My love departs in the morning. 
Good-by, my love, good-by! 

I work the harder when you're gone, 
The happier when you're nigh. 

The busy hours will bring their cares, 
Their trials great and small, 

Their petty frets, their vain regrets, 
And I must meet them all. 


“For there’s nae luck aboot the hoose, 
There’s nae luck at a’, 
There’s nae luck aboot the hoose 


When my gude mon’s awa’. 


My love returns at nightfall. 
Come in, my love, come in! 

Around my waist his arm is placed, 
His hand beneath my chin, 

The weariness, the troubled thought, 
The sense of weight and care, 

Are all become as they were naught 
And vanished into air. 


For there’s great luck aboot the hoose, 
And peace too deep for name; 

There’s great luck aboot the hoose 
When my gude mon’s at hame. 


The Bedtime Train 


By Mavupe WuHitmMoreE 


When we go up stairs to sleep— 
Up the stairs so long and steep— 
They’re a mountain climbing high 
Through the clouds, up to the sky! 
Though our train’s not very long 
We must have two engines strong. 
Harve’ and I the engines are, 
Mamma’n babe are each a car, 

“All aboard!”” now here we go! 
Don’t you hear the whistles blow? 
Puff the engines, “choo, choo, choo,” 
Blow the whistles, “toot, toot, toot!” 
See us go around the bend! 

There’s the tunnel at the end. 
Tunnel is the bedroom door 

’Cause it’s dark there, just before— 
“Switch a car, she'll bring the light!” 
Now, we'll reach the station right. 
“Toot!” we’re home; our journey’s done, 
Bed’s the station—Oh! what fun! 


Brooding, inanimate—the way of clocks— 
It ticked away our earlier generation's hours, 
Plain winter months beside a kitchen fire 
And summers when the crowding hollyhocks 
Tiptoed to hear the indoor-chiming showers 
Of sound at half hour spaces. Child and sire 
Are gone, and now a later hand unlocks 

The door and whirs the key, and ours 

The joys and griefs that its slow beats require. 
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WINDOW 
GARDENS 


By Frances Roserts 


A JAPANESE CORNER BASKET 


ey a man has plowed his yard and sodded it 
and rolled it and finally succeeded in raising a 
carpet of soft green velvet, he does not consent grace- 
fully to any request from his wife for a flower bed. 
It is easier to grow geraniums than grass, and it 
seems to take the combined efforts and patience of 
the family to cover the brown earth that stretches 
around the house, with any sort of sod. One sym- 
pathizes with the man who stood on the velvety turf 
in front of an old English country place and feasted 
his eyes on the green expanse that rolled evenly from 
the house to the hedge that kept it within bounds. 

“T’ve dreamed of a lawn like this,” he said, 
enviously, “but I never hoped to see one. How did 
you manage?” 

The Englishman looked at him quizzically and 
then let his eyes wander along his pipe stem to the 
bowl. “Well,” he drawled, “you plow the land and 
sow it first to oats. Cut them down and plow under. 
Plant your grass seed, roll the ground and—wait 
for about five hundred years.” 

All of which goes to show that a lawn, worthy 
of the name, is a most desirable adjunct to a house, 
although it is not obtained without worry, disap- 
pointment and the cost of much grass seed and time. 

“T tell my wife that she can have her flower beds 
anywhere she pleases but on the lawn,” generously 
volunteered the proprietor of an ideal bit of turf 
which he had snatched from the surrounding wilder- 
ness, that stretched ragged weeds to the very fence, 
and dressed in a neat suit of finest green. 

It is this adoration of the lawn which is making 
women turn, even as their English sisters long since 
turned, to window boxes. Women must have flow- 
ers, and the hour’s work in the moist earth among 
the tender plants has saved many of them from 
nervous prostration. If they cannot have flowers on 
the lawn they will have them in the windows, and 
the box of training vines, aflame with nasturtiums 
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TREATMENT OF DINING ROOM WINDOW 


or vivid with geraniums, has grown to 
be a part of mansion and cottage. 
When rightly placed so as to accentuate 
the lines of window or porch, it is a 
picturesque addition, but the box that 
is put on stilts against the house has no 
part in it and is an abomination that rots 
the siding and its own unsteady legs. 
This is the age of utility, the wise men 
say, and mere beauty is not sufficient 
excuse for existence. Nothing should be 
in the home but that which will become 
really a part of it. A box is no more 
necessary to the usefulness of every win- 
dow and porch than is the palm or fern 
that has found its way into every room 
until one cannot partake of the simplest 
of household pleasures without sharing 
them with some scraggly leaved plant. 
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The artistic window garden is the one 
that harmonizes with the style of the 
house it adorns. Great pots of strange- 
shaped cacti, century plants or palms are 
more in keeping with the ornate mansions 
whose owners imagine. they have repro- 
duced the outline of an oriental palace, 
even -though they have filled it with 
American comforts, than is a box of stiff 
geraniums or feverfew which never 
thought of growing in a tropical country. 
A box-bordered path with prim beds of 
old-fashioned flowers carries out the sug- 
gestion in a colonial house, for a house- 
wife of the year 1700 would not have per- 
mitted untidy boxes of “growing things” 
to be fastened to her windows for a 


BOX IN THE FRENCH WINDOW 
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moment. It is the simple, ordinary, 
commonplace house, of no particular style 
or period, which takes most kindly to the 
decorative touch furnished by vines and 
flowers in the window. 

An old house, a big square box of 
simulated stone, that had been closed for 
several years, was recently put in order 
under the direction of a woman who 
intuitively does all things well. Its un- 
broken walls presented a difficult prob- 
lem, and there was much figuring and 
planning, for there was not money to 
make extensive alterations and the query 
how best to increase the beauty was sup- 
plemented by the additional question of 
the least cost. But given a clever woman 
and a house, much may be accomplished, 
and the unprepossessing box has been 
transformed into a prepossessing home 
through the fairy agency of “growing 
things.” 

Two of the French windows in the 
parlor were made one and thrown out 
two feet, thereby breaking the long line 
of wall and securing an attractive loung- 
ing seat within. From the corner was 
swung a quaint Japanese flower basket 
under a peaked hood. A chain and pul- 
ley enabled the contents of the basket to 
receive the necessary care and also added 
to the novelty. The French window in 
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the second room was given a hood or 
awning whose supports were lost in the 
tangle of bloom in the box at the base. 
The upper sash was filled with inexpen- 
sive fretwork. 

The treatment of the two windows in 
the dining room was much the same, only 
as the room was flooded with sunlight the 
fretwork filled the sashes. The boxes 
were filled with hardy plants and vines, 
the awning protected them from the glare 
of the sun, and they grew into a riot of 
color that framed each window. 

In unrealistic novels Priscilla still trails 
her muslin skirts down the graveled gar- 
den paths, a flapping hat wreathed with 
roses on her soft curls and a basket slung 
from her arm. With delicate hands, 
carefully gloved, she snips the dead leaves 
and fills the basket with the choicest 
flowers. In real life, Mary in a trim 
shirt waist and short tailored skirt leans 
from her window to put in order the 
box of bloom that forms her only gar- 
den. Mary may not be as picturesque as 
Priscilla, but she does not interfere with 
the cultivation of the lawn, and as has 
been said, a yearning for a smooth, even, 
green turf is a passion shared alike by 
men and women. 

Window gardens are no longer a 
novelty ; they are becoming a necessity. 


The Easter Lily Bell 


By Frank Watcotr Hutt 


The lily secretly doth tell 
The message of its Easter bell. 


Beneath its summer-scented breath 
The lily deeply murmureth. 


There's a serene, unuttered speech 
The Easter flower alone can teach. 


The child-heart listening there hath heard 
The lily’s resurrection-word. 
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A DOMESTIC SCENE IN MARY 


ANDERSON'S DOMAIN 


Mary Anderson’s Chickens 


E have long heard pleasing tales of 
the charming domesticity of Mary 


Anderson, the former 
beautiful actress, who 
became Mrs Antonio 
Navarro and retired 
from the stage twelve cr 
fourteen years ago. This 
trait has now deve’oped 
new features, and in her 
country home in - the 
quaint village of Broad- 
way, England, she is 
raising chickens for the 
mere delight of it. 

It seems a far cry from 
her splendid perform- 
ance in Pygmalion and 
Galatea to the feeding of 
chickens, but this beau- 


tiful woman seems to have solved the 
riddle of perfect happiness ; the eves that 


By MeapeE Watcottr 


MARY ANDERSON NAVARRO 


were wells of sadness across the foot- 
lights are now radiant with simple hap- 


piness. From a life of 
intense excitement, filled 
with glitter and action, 
this deep-souled woman 
slipped into an existence 
of such passive tranquil- 
jity that one can only 
marvel. The adoring 
public that knew ler on 
the stage still cherishes 
beautiful memory of her 
charms her loveliness, 
and the purity of her life 
has always been an ex- 
cmple. 

Her home at Broad- 
way is charming. It is 
simple, vet all the luxur- 


ies of life are there, for as an actress Mrs 
Navarro made a fortune. Her voice has 
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MARY ANDERSON, ON THE READER'S LEFT, LOOKING AFTER HER CHICKENS 


been under constant training since her re- 
tirement, but only for the pleasure of her 
friends or for charity, although it is of 
so rich and beautiful a quality that she 
might well venture upon a_ musical 
career did she so choose. She shrinks 
from any thought of again appearing in 
public, her home and her charities being 
sufficient to fill her life to its utmost. 

Her chicken raising has proven a de- 
light, and she spends hours feeding and 
attending the fowls. It is her pride to 
take the entire care of them. She does 
not go in for particularly fancy breed- 
ing, but all her hens and cocks are of 
good breeds, of which there are several. 
She has had arranged after her own 
design some ideal chicken runs and 
houses with wire netting, the houses 
being of matched polished boards with- 
out paint. She has now several hundred 
hens and chickens, all in superb condi- 


tion because of the perfect care that is 
given them by their beautiful owner. 

Mrs Navarro does not sell her chick- 
ens nor her eggs, but after her own table 
has been supplied and her friends have 
been generously remembered, she dis- 
tributes the remainder among the poor 
people of Broadway, over whom she has 
an eye of charity in all ways. It is es- 
teemed a great privilege to receive one of 
Mary Anderson’s plump chickens for the 
table, or some of her fresh eggs. As for 
the poor whom she supplies so gener- 
ously, they cannot give speech to the 
gratitude they feel for such bounty from 
the gracious lady. Although Mrs Na- 
varro has not paid attention to fancy 
breeding, she has already exhibited some 
of the young cockerels and hens that she 
has raised herself. Only, however, at 
some of the local shows. 

Mary Anderson’s last performances on 
the stage were her most brilliant. In 
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A Winter’s Tale, when she assumed a 
dual part and danced so marvelously, 
she was a radiant success, and as she was 
still well under thirty, a wonderful future 
was predicted for her. But suddenly, 
without warning, she put everything be- 
hind her, married one of the most prom- 
inent society men of New York and 
sailed away to England to start out on a 
life of extreme quiet. She has a son of 
ten years, and is one of the happiest and 
most contented of women. She has lost 


scarcely any of her beauty. To be sure, 
the exquisite bloom of youth has gone, 
but the features still carry a very youth- 
ful and girlish expression that is lovely 
to see. She has been so happy that she 
could not age. 

She has never for a moment regretted 
the giving up of her dramatic career, and 
never speaks of it. She very rarely at- 
tends the theater, for her life is full of 
simpler things. Every one in the village 
of Broadway loves the beautiful woman. 


Dominica Gaudii 


(Sunday of Joy) 


By Sanpa Enos 


The cruel crucifixion 


Was over. How deep the gloom! 
You came, and with you an angel 

Who rolled the stone from the tomb; 
And lo the Master had risen 

To vanish in Bethany’s sky. 
No wonder the ancients called you 


Dominica gaudii! 


On the cold, white cross of winter 
Earth dies with many a moan. 
You come, and Spring comes with you 
And rolls from her tomb the stone; 

And lo, she rises and greets us, 
And our hearts are lifted high. 

You've a double right to your title, 
Dominica gaudii! 


As Winter slays Earth, Time also 
Slays us; but in vain do they slay: 

The stone will not stay at the Earth’s tomb, 
At our tomb the stone will not stay, 

Hic jacet? ’Tis but for a season, 
Resurgam? It is no lie. 

It was left to you to prove it, 
Dominica gaudii! 
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HE fashionable dressmaking district 
is along Fifth avenue, from Madison 
square to Central park, taking in many 
of the intersecting “cross streets.” For 
some time past these establishments have 
been moving farther and farther up 
town, and this famous thoroughfare 
which once boasted of unbroken lines of 
palatial residences is now thickly dotted 
with business houses. Rents are fabu- 
lous, and the price of clothes soars ac- 
cordingly. When your modest, clever 
little dressmaker, realizing suddenly that 
her hour has come, decides to move into 
fashionable quarters, your inexpensive 
little gowns are things of the past. 
It is extremely interesting to know 
just how the styles are intro- 


these are nothing but the Parisian 
styles, delayed for a few months and 
then somewhat rehashed. 

In New York even the smaller dress- 
makers have ample opportunities to study 
their art. The large importing houses 
are generous in their display of advance 
models. Their buyers expend enormous 
sums at the Parisian openings, and these 
gowns, sent here at once, are exhibited 
openly in their show cases day after 
day, so that all who will can gaze at them 
until every seam and tuck and gather is 
fully impressed on the mind. Ofttimes 
little groups of seamstresses can be seen, 
pencil and pad in hand, making rough 
sketches of some intricate model. The 
leading hotels and restau- 


duced here, and who the 
makers of fashion really are. 
It is to Paris that dressmak- 
ers and buyers from all over 
the world wend their way to 
learn what the modes for the 
coming season are to be. 
Dissect the fashions of other 
leading cities and you will 
find that they are Parisian, 
changed to suit the charac- 
teristics of the women who 
are to wear them. Amer- 
ican women can very seldom 
wear the things designed for 
the Parisian. Of course the 
original design is Parisian 
and is recognized as such, 
but certain alterations are 
necessary and are always 
made. And as for the much 
vaunted Viennese fashions, 


A TYPICAL MODISTE 


rants are also great show 
places, and they are much 
frequented by dressmakers. 
Here groups of women of 
wealth and fashion are sure 
to congregate, wearing 
gowns bearing the unmis- 
takable Parisian stamp. In 
one of the leading hotels is 
a corridor or promenade 
which is known among the 
modistes as “Peacock Alley.” 
When an important func- 
tion is “on” at this famous 
hostelry, the promenade is 
sure to be frequented by 
these magnificently dressed 
beauties, and many a dress- 
maker has occupied an ob- 
scure seat along the wall, 
making mental notes of the 
gowns, culling a suggestion 
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here and there, which will enable her to 
evolve some charming creation of her 
own which sahll be “quite original.” At 
the opera and on opening nights at the 
leading theaters one is sure to find beau- 
tifully gowned women, while many of the 
society plays of 


one will very often find good taste com- 
bined with modest charges. Thus good 
dressing is easily within the reach of all, 
as the general appearance of women of 

to-day testifies. 
To be a fashionable and successful 
dressmaker in 


the day seem 
built around 
magnificent 
wardrobes. The 
dressmaker is 
generally in evi- 
dence on all 
these occasions, 
and never fails 
to gather mater- 
ial that shall be 
of use to her. 
Women from 
all over the 
country flock to 
New York for 
their clothes, 
and if fitted out 
appropriately at 
any of the lead- 
ing modistes 
must certainly 
have substantial 


New York city 
almost always 
means years and 
years of hard 
work, both phy- 
sical and men- 
tal. There are 
in the metrop- 
olis hundreds 
upon hundreds 
of women and 
men who con- 
duct businesses 
of this kind, and 
among them 
many who have 
amassed neat 
little fortunes 
from catering to 
the extravagant 
whims and 
fancies of their 
customers. 


bank accounts to 
withstand the 
shock, for the 
dressmaker must be paid not only for the 
gowns she furnishes ; the ever-increasing 
expenses of her magnificently conducted 
establishment must be considered also. 
Formerly a modest show window for the 
display of one or two choice models and 
a few rooms in the rear in which the 
work was conducted, were sufficient. 
Now liveried servants open the doors 
of artistically appointed mansions, and 
madame _ receives. Profiting by the 
knowledge she has acquired abroad, she 
discreetly exhibits a few of her choice 
creations on living models, much after 
the Parisian manner. 

Far from the gilt-paved thorough- 
fare are modest establishments, as there 
are on the “other side” in Paris, where 


THE ORDEAL 


Clothes are such 
OF FITTING an important 

factor in the 
success and enjoyment of the majority of 
society women that one can readily un- 
derstand how tremendous a power is the 
fashionable modiste in any large city. 
The majority of the successful dressmak- 
ers have served their apprenticeship in 
large establishments, and after learning 
the secrets of the trade (which means 
keeping their eyes and ears open) they 
have taken a plunge and blossomed out as 
Madame So-and-So. Usually madame 
had endeared herself to some of the 
patrons of her former employer, and they 
follow her to her new establishment. 
Soon her list of customers is as great as 
was that of the establishment from which 
she graduated, and she is well on the 
road to fortune. 
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ONE OF THE FAMOUS ESTABLISHMENTS ON FIFTH AVENUE 


Going A-Gowning 


By GertrupE F. Lyncu 


American metropolis occupies the 
strategic position in regard to dress 
between Europe and the west, south and 
east. Paris and London ideas filter 
through it before they reach other places, 
and if a woman of means does not come 
to New York herself, she is pretty sure 
to employ a dressmaker in her home 
city who comes every season and keeps 
in touch with up-to-date ideas. A large 
percentage of the custom of the big 
dressmaking establishments comes from 
other towns, and the manager of one of 
these houses stated that many gowns 
were made there without a single fitting 
being given; if alterations were neces- 
sary they were made after the dress 


arrived at its destination by some trust- 
worthy seamstress or sent back for the 
needed changes. An interesting fact in 
this connection is that many women in 
New York, of small incomes, find it nec- 
essary to go into the suburbs to have 
their dresses made, and it is no unusual 
thing for the woman living in New York 
to go into some of the nearby towns in 
New Jersey or on Long Island for this 
purpose, the competition making the 
prices impossible nearer home. 

To select the Parisian gowns which 
will suit the fastidious tastes of a carping 
clientele is the pleasant task of the Euro- 
pean buyer ; and to adapt others, for even 
in those gowns called “domestic” in these 
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establishments, it is easy for the expert 
to trace the influence of famous French 
houses. There is no yesterday in the 
dressmaking world; one must be alert 
every minute and one cannot depend on 
past laurels. To seize an idea before it 
becomes well known, to put it into 
immediate execution; to be ahead of the 
hoi polloi is a necessity. The stage, that 
source of inspiration to so many dress- 
makers who depend on that field of 
fertile ideas rather than on expensive 
European trips, is a source of aggrava- 
tion to the designers, who realize that as 
soon as an idea is seen behind the foot- 
lights it is public property and has be- 
come practically a dead issue. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR NEW DESIGNS 

Possibly never has the influence of the 
stage on modern dress been shown more 
clearly than in the last two or three win- 
ters, when the historical drama has been 
so popular and dressmakers have shown 
in their designs the suggestions gleaned 
by studying the styles of long ago. The 
strings of pearls and beads, the Eliza- 
bethan ruff—or its modern counterpart, 
the chiffon boa—the bits of ermine, the 
paste buckles, the tinsel trimmings, the 
l'Aiglon stocks, the broad collarettes of 
gems, the sweeping cloaks, the picture 
hats, the full sleeves, all owe their popu- 
larity to these blood and thunder dramas. 
Another source of inspiration for the 
dressmakers who depend upon domestic 
ideas lies in the clever designs sent to 
the firms by young artists who rapidly 
sketch an idea and send a colored or 
black and white design; ideas gathered 
from every place, on the streets, at the 
opera, theater, from casual passing, in 
the shops, or perhaps merely from the 
imagination of the artists themselves. 
Many young men and women in New 
York earn a comfortable livelihood 
simply by designing gowns, hats, cloaks, 
etc, for the establishments who prefer 
to buy these individual suggestions 
rather than to use those published in 
magazines. 


A VISIT TO THE MODISTE’S 

The service of these dressmaking 
establishments is interesting. One pic- 
tures a crowded place with carriages in 
line before the door, footmen in attend- 
ance, saleswomen in a flutter of anxiety. 
The contrary is the case. One could 
pass most of them in a stroll up Fifth 
avenue without realizing that they were 
world renowned. salesroom _ is 
usually on the ground floor, entered 
from the street, or, perhaps up a single 
flight of steps. Here will be found a 
few girls, gowned in black, ready to show 
the models on the stands or to give de- 
sired information. One or two custo- 
mers may be strolling about, for none of 
these houses will be found crowded; the 
large clientele rarely coming to the show 
rooms, having fixed hours for visits and 
fittings. The busy parts of the estab- 
lishments are up stairs away from the 
so called “window shopper,” that is, the 
woman who only looks. Here are va- 
rious rooms or departments, each under 
its own head, and one comes to the office 
of the manager, cashier, forewomen, 
sewing and trying-on rooms, the latter 
usually small and fitted with the neces- 
sary appliances in the way of mirrors, 
easy chairs, etc. Hundreds of girls are 
employed in these houses. 

THE FITTINGS 

There are usually three fittings given 
to a gown, and so expert are the fitters 
that rarely more than an hour is re- 
quired, even for the final one, which is 
the test case. The first, or lining fitting, 
is usually over in half an hour. The 
“four hundred,” the women on the very 
crest of the social wave, rarely come to 
these establishments; they are fitted in 
their own homes, where everything 
essential is sent, two, three or four times 
for a single gown. Often fitters are 
sent from a New York house to New- 
port, Philadelphia, Boston, as may be 
required, to save a customer the trouble 
of leaving her round of pleasure and 
duties. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


THE SUBURBAN SHOPPER PAYS HER MORNING VISIT TO THE MODISTE 


AS TO PRICES 

Occasionally when a Mrs Howard 
Gould brings suit in court against a 
dressmaker for ill-fitting work, the 
woman of moderate means learns details 
in regard to prices which make her flesh 
creep, but the private establishments 
wisely maintain reticence on these points. 
An imported gown of pink moire trim- 
med with Russian sable and real lace, 
seen in one of these places, was valued at 
twelve hundred dollars in Paris, which 
would bring it somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of eighteen hundred dollars in 
New York, with duties paid. To place 
a limit on the price of a gown is in the 
eyes of the head of one of these houses 
to limit the creative faculty of the de- 
signer. “Tf,” said he, “I desire to put 
as a finishing touch on a gown a piece 
of lace that may cost two hundred dol- 
lars, I do not want to be hampered; on 


the other hand, if, after a dress is fin- 
ished I believe that something equally 
valuable should come off, in order to 
render it artistically complete, I would 
show no hesitation in doing this, even 
though I lost by the process; the perfec- 
tion of a gown cannot be spoiled by a 
monetary consideration.” 

In the Paris shops great stress is laid 
upon the power of the model in showing 
gowns, and some of the most beautiful 
girls are found in the dressmaking 
establishments. It is their exclusive 
duty to be dressed in these gowns and 
walk about through the salesrooms where 
the would-be patrons, usually American 
women, are seated. The rooms for the 
evening gowns are lighted by electricity. 
The models in the New York salesrooms, 
although rarely hired for that exclusive 
purpose, are no less attractive in appear- 
ance. 
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Fairylike Things for Easter 


HE loveliness of the new Easter 

favors of birch bark, covered with 
mosses and lichens from trees and rocks, 
succeeds almost in eluding the camera. 
Fairylike as are the little gray-green 
structures in their appearance, they are 
nevertheless so firm and strong as to sur- 
vive much handling and use. The fash- 
ioning of them has reached almost the 
importance of an industry in certain cozy 
nooks in the north woods of New Eng- 


— land and New York. The amateur, 
catching the idea, can readily make these 
things for himself or herself. 

} fin- At the head of this page are shown 
ually three Easter eggs. The one on the right 
+ to is lined with pink Chinese silk and has a_ trimmed with moss and lichens, pussy- 
ould hinged lid, which is partly open in the willows, and a tiny nest of moss contain- 
=— picture. This may be used for bonbons. ing four pill-like eggs. The ribbons are 
tfec- The central egg is likewise for bonbons. streamers of gray scrub oak moss, and the 
by a the top being a bag of white Chinese silk lining, seen in the picture on the left, is 

: gathered with strings of baby ribbon. pink Chinese silk set off with a little 
| laid The egg on the left has no lid, but atwig green moss. Little gourds might be 
wing handle. The Easter bonnet, much re- used in the construction of these fasci- 
itiful duced in size in our illustrations, is nating things. 
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oms, However far from warmth and light 

* Our erring steps may roam, 
“sto One hand upholds us by its might, 


And gently leads us home. 
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The Girlhood of Lady Curzon 


By Susie Root RuHoves 


story of the beautiful American 
who is vicereine of India offers an 
example and inspiration to American 
girls. Mary Leiter, daughter of Mr and 
Mrs L. Z. Leiter, now Lady Curzon, 
passed her girlhood in the city of Wash- 


woman than all else. In this whole- 

some atmosphere Lady Curzon grew up, 

a sensible, practical, thoroughly Amer- 

ican girl, understanding perfectly the 

management of a household, looking to 

the comfort and well being of those in 
the home. 


ington. At the age 
of twenty-four she 
became the wife of 
the Hon George 
Nathaniel Curzon, 
M P. The vice- 
reine is a brunette 
with splendid eyes 
and an exquisite 
complexion, and 
possessed of a fine 
mind and rare tact. 
As a girl she was 
as gentle and amia- 
ble as her father 
and mother could 
wish, never finding 
fault or flaw in 
those she loved or 
in those with whom 
she was associated. 
Her father in 
speaking of her 
recently said: “She 
grew up in the 
home, naturally 


Lady Curzon is 
musical, possessing 
a fine voice, and at 
one time, wishing 
instruction other 
than the capital af- 
forded, the family 
took an apartment 
in New York city, 
that she might 
study there. <Ac- 
cordingly, the 
young women of 
the family were 
established there 
with their gover- 
ness and_ tutors; 
the father ~ and 
mother going each 
week to “Sunday 
with the children.” 
Mrs Leiter often 
stayed over some 
few days to see 
that nothing of 


and without fads, 
being a loving, 
obedient daughter 
at all times.” She received her education 
at home, under her mother’s direction, as 
is true of the other daughters of the 
household. Her lessons were given under 
carefully chosen instructors, supervised 
by Mrs Leiter. Mr and Mrs Leiter have 
always thought more of having their 
girls under the tutelage of a Christiana 


Copyright 1903 by Underwood & Underwood 
THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF LADY CURZON 


nonsense was being 
put in their heads. 
These were the 
Ward McAllister days, and Miss Mary 
Leiter’s name soon appeared in the list 
of the “four hundred.” 

She was presented at the court of St 
James, and it was there, in the queen’s 
drawing room, that she met young 
Curzon. In less than a year he came to 
this country to claim her as his bride. 
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-— She spoke French and German when a 
" little girl as faultlessly as English. She 
comes of English ancestry on the moth- 
er’s side, being descended from John 
Carver, who came over in the Mayflower 
- and was at one time governor of the 
— colony at Plymouth. Mrs Leiter was a 
Carver from Warren, Pennsylvania. Mr 
ole- Leiter is of German parentage, his 
up, father a Maryland farmer near Hagers- 
ner- town. 
the Lady Curzon was born in the Leiter 
x to homestead on Calumet avenue, in Chi- 
e in cago. Chicagoans say that a third in- 
fluence has tempered what some of her 
1 is friends have called a “union of Puritan 
sing austerity and Maryland goodness,” and Mary Victoria Leiter at Sixteen. Photograph by Bell 
d at that is a self-confidence and fearlessness a rane 
ling which are associated with young woman- ee, 
1er hood in the west and are a valuable 
af- acquisition to one who has honors thrust 
nily upon her. Of the three daughters in 
nent the Leiter household, Mary loved books 
city, the best, and developed into a brilliant 
ight scholar. The holidays of her early school 
Ac- life were passed at the country home on 
the Lake Geneva. Here it happened, while in 
of short gowns and long braids, that little 
vere Mary leaned too far over the edge of the 
here pier and fell into deep water. Had Mr 
ver- Samuel Dauchy, a young man from Chi- 
ors; cago, not been at hand, India would have 
and lost its beautiful vicereine. He boldly 
each plunged into the waves and rescued her 
\day from drowning, for the icy waters and Nala AN ANN 
en.” unfathomed depths of Lake Geneva per- 
ften mit none but good swimmers to escape. 
ome At a dinner which was given recently, | 
see a company of distinguished men and 
of women were discussing rather seriously 
eing the evolution of American society, and 
ads. the question was asked, “Who represents 
the the highest type of American woman- 
lary hood in the eyes of the world?” In 
list order to secure the unbiased opinion of 
all, ballots were written and when the 
f St count was made, Lady Curzon received 
en’s the greatest number, with Mrs Theodore 
ung Roosevelt as a close second. For years 
ie to her most intimate friend was Mrs Grover | Mr. z. Leiter and His Daughter Daisy. Photo by Bell 
ride. Cleveland. 


A Summer Cottage at Lake Chetak, Wisconsin 
Hoeppener and Bartlett, Architects 


AND 


A Country House in the Ojai Valley, California 
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SUCCESSFUL country house need 
not be so formidable an affair that 
only those possessed of the Midas touch 
should approach the subject of build- 
ing. Inexpensive and delightful summer 
homes are one of the blessings that have 


FLOOR PLAN OF THE WISCONSIN COTTAGE 
PICTURED ON PAGE 310 


come in solace to the city-compassed 
family which wishes to make the most of 
its vacation outing. A little plot of land 
by the sea, the lake, in the hills, or in the 
valley, may be made precious to one’s 
summer comfort by the outlay of a few 
hundred dollars in the erection of a cot- 
tage, and with less than a quarter as 
much for furnishings. Palatial country 
houses are not the subject of this con- 
sideration; such possessions are burden- 
some worries even with princely incomes. 
It is the modest country place which ever 
gives the greater joyfulness when it is 
a thing of beautiful simplicity. With 
such a country house one is free from 


Country Houses 


Comfortable and Artistic, 
at a Moderate Cost 


the cares imposed by a large establish- 
ment, and the very object of the: outing, 
rest and recreation, is not destroyed by 
pretentious lares and penates. 

Five hundred dollars will cover the 
cost of such a summer home as one 
shown in our illustration, The plan 
of this cottage, which stands on the 
shore of a pretty lake in northern 
Wisconsin, is unique, and shows an 
excellent arrangement of six rooms, 
five of which surround the large liv- 
ing room, whose area is further 
extended by a broad porch. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more 
convenient cottage for its purpose. 
This structure rests on a solid stone 
wall, with brick piers to uphold the 
porch. The roof of this porch is 
merely a continuation of the roof of 
the house proper, having the same 
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angle, thus reducing the cost of its con- 
struction, The exterior walls are cov- 


ered with siding. 


Inside, the ceilings are 


of matched beaded lumber in narrow 
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strips, painted the color of the doors, 
casings, and baseboards, while the walls 
remain unlathed and unplastered, but 
covered with burlaps stretched and fas- 
tened with beaded strips of molding 
where the breadths of the material come 
together over the studding. The floors 
of this house are of seasoned matche:l 
pine, and the chimney mantel is entirely 
of brick. 

Another cottage, elevation and plans of 
which are here shown, was erected at a 
cost not exceeding eight hundred dollars. 
The foundation timbers of this house rest 
on stone piers. The exterior walls are 
sided with ten-inch planed lumber, the 
joints being covered by cleats. The in- 
side walls are finished in a tinted plaster 
board, the seams of which are covered 
with vertical strips painted white and 
dividing the walls into panels. The floors 
of matched pine are highly finished. All 
the metal work throughout the house is 
of bronze, since this metal does not rust, 
an important consideration where one is 
building by the sea or near an expanse of 
water. This house differs from the first 
one described in that it is of two stories. 
The windows of the first story are all 
French windows, opening out so that all 
the rooms and the porch may be thrown 
together on festive occasions. The ar- 


rangement of the upper chambers is par- 
ticularly convenient for a small family. 

The third house cost about nine hun- 
dred dollars. It is beautifully situated 
in the Ojai valley of California, fifteen 
miles from the sea. It was put up by the 
village carpenter and it nestles in its gar- 
dens of roses and cosmos, over which 
live oaks stand out their sentry duty. 
This cottage is quite as well adapted to 
a mountain site. Since underground 
cellars are almost unheard of in Califor- 
nia, a storage room has been provided, as 
is shown in the accompanying sketch of 
the floor plan. 

The chalet cottage shown in the page 
illustration stands on a rocky slope over- 
looking a mountain lake and in a grove 
of pines. This house did not exceed one 
thousand dollars in cost. The wunder- 
pinning was of field stone, and the walls 
shingled. The balusters were of seven 
by eight plank sawed to outline. Hard 
pine was used for the floors, the wood- 
work was stained whitewood in cool 
greens, browns and blues. The high 


seats on each side of the hearth in the 
living room and the hearth and mantel 
facing are of nine-inch quarried tiles. 

These plans may suggest what may be 
done in erecting a delightful little coun- 
try house with a moderate outlay. 
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The Story of the Growing Importance and Longevity of Hens’ Eggs, and Their 


Advancing Cost 


By Ecsreru 


DECADE or two ago somebody 
thought he had made a wonderful 
discovery for testing the freshness of 
eggs. The old method had been to drop 
them in water. If they sank they were 
good; if they bobbed about uncertainly 
they had better be buried than broken. 
It was the same test used for witches 
centuries ago, and almost as decisive. 
Then the “candling” process came into 
existence, and it was convincing. The 
careful housewife may do it herself if she 
wishes, before she pays her egg bill. 
Clasp your hand tightly about an egg 
and hold it against a brilliant light—elec- 
tricity, gas, a kerosene lamp, or even the 
flame of a candle, provided it shines 
directly through the egg. You may find 
a full, clear ball, rosy red and clean 
shelled. That is a perfectly fresh egg. 
An egg which is eatable and wholesome 
enough, may have the clearness and rosi- 
ness of the first one, but at one end you 
will find a vacuum; evaporation has set 
in and a portion of the white has gone. 
An egg a trifle older will have more 
vacuum and you can see the yolk shift 
about with the movement of the hand. 
This may be classed as a cooking egg, 
fresh after a fashion, only it should be 
broken carefully, if you wish to separate 
the yolk from the white. Then one goes 
down the list, to eggs where the volk is a 
dark spot stuck to the shell or where the 
whole egg is opaque as leather. This is 
the variety tanners buy for their busi- 
ness at a few cents a dozen. It was 
found recently that “candling” eggs was 
a process old in the seventeenth century. 
There is proof positive in a quaint old 
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painting, Proving Eggs, which hangs 
to-day in the Dresden gallery. It was 
painted by Godfried Schalcken, who was 
born in 1643 and died in 1706. The 
buxom Dutch housewife holding an egg 
against the glow of an ancient oil lamp 
“candled” her eggs exactly as we do it in 
1903. Inacold storage warchouse or in 
a reliable market every egg is candled 
and separated into the various lots a 
housewife knows as western, eastern, 
northern, local or “strictly fresh laid.” 
The prices on the row of baskets range 
from a difference of five to twenty-five 
cents. The “purely fresh laid” eggs may 
have been in cold storage five months, the 
others no longer, only there were con- 
ditions in their early care which pre- 
vented their keeping so well. 
HOW EGGS ARE CANDLED 

The candling process in a cold storage 
house is done in a dark room, where one 
spot of electric light glows inside a dark 
green metal shade with one hole in its 
side. Against this the egg is laid and 
an electric ray penetrates its very being. 
lor months during the egg gathering 
business a force of men stand at these 
holes of light candling eggs with mar- 
velous rapidity, then sorting them into 
boxes which an elevator is carrying 
ceaselessly to a cold storage room. 


WHERE THEY KEEP FRESH FOR INDEFINITE PERIOD 


A glimpse into this spacious room is of 
no small interest to a housewife. What 
you see is a wide, whitewashed apart- 
ment threaded by a network of pipes 
which sparkle with frost. The tempera- 
ture is kept at thirty degrees Fahrenheit 
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EGGS 


by a circulation of brine which goes on 
through the pipes exactly as hot water 
or steam warms our homes in the winter. 
The air of the storehouse is sweet and 
wholesome, for it is immaculately clean, 
With a lack of cleanliness would follow 
spoiled eggs. Around the room are tiers 
upon tiers of wooden boxes. — Inside 
these are packed the eggs, layer upon 
layer, separated by a thickness of cork 
shavings, then a tray of strawboard, and 
more shavings. The insides of these 
boxes are as clean smelling as the storage 
room. If an egg should break it would 
immediately freeze, and frozen leakage 
has no odor. 

A glance at the business end of the 
cold storage egg system is of interest. 
The busy season for the incoming of eggs 
begins with February. Then the south- 
ern hens are beginning to lay, and from 
Kentucky, Louisiana and Texas come the 
first carloads. The spring creeps slowly 
up to Kansas, Virginia and the middle 
states, so in March come further cua- 
signments of eggs from these localities. 
In April all through the east and the far 
west sounds the cheerful cackle which 
means an egg, or rather, millions of 
eggs; then the egg packer and the cold 
storage man work night and day. It is 
no unusual occurrence during the busy 
season for thirty or forty carloads of eggs 
to be sent out by an egg packer in one 
week. Each car contains four hundred 
cases of thirty dozens each, in all prob- 
ably one hundred and forty thousand 
eggs. These are unpacked as promptly 
as possible, and quite frequently before 
the end of the season a thousand carloads, 
something like one hundred and _ forty 
million eggs in all, are in readiness for 
winter consumption. 


BIDDY'S FREE, OUTDOOR LIFE 

To go west and see whence come the 
millions of eggs is almost as interesting 
as a glimpse of the great storage house. 
The hennery on a great prairie farm is 
uncaged. Hundreds of fine, healthy hens 


«wander far and wide searching for sus- 
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tenance, and ground scratching is the 
best food for eggs. Usually the egg in- 
come represents the pin money of the 
farmer's wife, so she gives her hens the 
best of care. Every week her eggs go 
to the village store to be exchanged for 
necessities and occasionally for luxuries. 
By the nearest big egg packer the store- 
keeper is supplied with empty cases, andl 
each week he ships them full to the great 
egg house, where they are candled, sorted 
into “cleans, cracks, rots and dirties,” 
and packed ready to go into the cold stor- 
age. As soon as there are cases enough 
ready to fill a car it is refrigerated and 
rushed through as fast as a freight engine 
will take it. There is double quick work 
again in getting the eggs from the refrig- 
erator car to cold storage; a rise in tem- 
perature would mean the loss of a good 
sum of money. 

June is the latest warm month in which 
eggs are received in cold storage. All 
the eggs produced between June and 
September are consumed before fall, 
while the spring eggs are saved to tide 
over the long, chill interval when laying 
is a rare process. 

ADVANTAGES OF 


COLD STORAGE EGGS 


There is a prejudice against cold 


storage eggs, although the cold storage 


people assert, not without a good show of 


HENS” OR INCUBATORS ON 
THE CELLAR OF AN OHIO POULTRY 


“WOODEN DUTY IN 


FARM 


reason, that they are more evenly sound 
than “fresh laid” The producer 
has no facilities for storing them prop- 


eggs. 
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erly; they have not been “candled,” and 
it is more than likely that the supply has 
been saved a week or two for the batch 
to be consigned to the store. With the 
untested product, moreover, there comes 
a certain percentage of eggs which have 
been gathered from stray nests where 
the rain beat down and the sun blazed 
fiercely day after day. 
RAPIDLY INCREASING CONSUMPTION 

Once in every five years the consump- 
tion of eggs in this country doubles. Be- 
fore cold storage came into existence, to 
save in time of plenty against time of 
famine, the prices of eggs during the 
winter soared to almost any figure, be- 
cause the supply of purely fresh eggs had 
to be derived from a pitiful minority of 
winter-laying fowls. Then limed eggs 
were to be bought in small quantities— 
only the fastidious eater preferred to 
eschew them, for they tasted of lime and 
their roughened shells told of a lime 
barrel. Cold storage maintains a balance 
in prices. This fact is easily realized 
when the egg supply is not equal to the 
demand, a situation which occurred dur- 
ing 1902. In February of that year cold 
storage eggs gave out and prices soared 
till in the large cities one dollar a dozen 
was paid for fresh eggs. At the even 
prices maintained all winter, eggs are not 
a luxury ; they have grown to be a neces- 
sity, even in families where strict econ- 
omy is the rule. 

THE VAST TRAFFIC IN EGGS 

The modest egg is yearly becoming a 
more important factor in the food supply 
of this continent, and a more expensive 
one. The estimated production in 1901, 
according to the highest authority, was 
1,472,043,730 dozens of eggs—too vast a 
number for the most hospitable imag- 
ination to entertain all at once. The 
egg capacity of the many cold storage 
plants is estimated at 150,000,000 dozen. 
Therefore, granting that all the available 
space in the refrigerating houses is filled 
with eggs during the storage season 
(which is not probable), ninety per cent 
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of the egg crop of the country is con- 
sumed as it is produced. The average 
increase in egg production for the ten 
years from 1890 to 1900 is placed at ten 
per cent yearly. The chances are that 
the next ten years will show a greater 
increase. 
PRICES STEADILY ADVANCING 

It has been many years since poultry 
and eggs have averaged so high in price 
for a twelvemonth as during 1902, and 
poultry has not brought so high a price 
since 1867. Why? During July and 
August, 1901, there swept over nearly the 
entire continent—and especially the great 
agricultural districts which produce the 
eggs and poultry—a sort of simoon, wilt- 
ing up in two or three days’ township 
after township of grain and corn. The 
impoverished farmers thereupon sold off 
entire herds of cattle, their hogs and 
sheep, and particularly their poultry. The 
poultry “crop” of 1902 was produced, 
therefore, from a greatly depleted stock. 
Then it encountered new misfortune. Of 
the voung birds in 1902, a considerable 
percentage died of the prevailing damp- 
ness or were drowned in the floods. The 
cold storage people, anticipating a short- 
age of eggs, made higher bids than usual, 
and the price during the storage period 
last year was accordingly three or four 
cents higher than usual. To the condi- 
tions making for high prices we may 
add the widespread industrial prosperity, 
which increases the consumption of eggs, 
and the high price of meat, which oper- 
ates in the same pay. Eggs and poultry 
are cheaper than meats, prices and food 
values taken into account. 

ENTER TILE GREAT PACKERS 

A new and interesting feature of the 
situation is the recent entrance into the 
field of three of the great meat packing 
houses. These firms now own a large 
number of poultry and egg buying sta- 
tions in the choice locations of the pro- 
ducing sections and are constantly adding 
to them. They own their refrigerator 


cars, and have a fine system and excep- 
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tional facilities for handling eggs and 
poultry. Through their branch houses 
in the great distributing centers, these 
goods can be placed in the hands of the 
consuming trade without the payment of 
any commission for selling. 

The holding of eggs in cold storage 
has two effects. The demand for eggs 
to put in the “coolers” makes prices a 
little higher from March 1 to May 20 
than would otherwise be the case, and 
the throwing of the cold storage eggs 
onto the market in the winter keeps 
prices down and prevents unreasonable 


advances, though in times of severely , 


cold weather, blizzards and 
markets do sometimes soar. 


snow, the 


WHERE 1S POULTRYLAND? 

The state which boasted the greatest 
number of chickens and of eggs pro- 
duced, according to the census of 1900, 
was Jowa, with Illinois a fairly close 
second. Texas leads in the number of 
turkeys, and Kentucky in geese. Iowa, 
again, is first in ducks. The other great 
poultry raising states are Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kansas and Missouri. The 
range of prices in these states does not 
vary greatly, during the spring and sum- 
mer. Eggs can usually be bought at 
retail for seven to ten cents a dozen. 
Prices last year were higher than in many 
vears; perhaps nine to thirteen would 
cover the range. 

Five years ago California did not pro- 
duce enough eggs for home consumption. 
In the winter, dealers in Chicago and 
neighboring points found a large and 
profitable market in this far western 
country for their cold storage eggs. It’s 
entirely different now, thanks to the 
labors of men of science. During the 
spring of 1902, Chicago dealers pur- 
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chased entire carloads (four hundred 
cases of thirty dozen each) in California, 
shipping them each by express, for sale 
on a very short market. This was an ex- 
traordinary proceeding, but shows some- 
thing of the present situation. Reliable 
statisticians place the increased produc- 
tion this year over 1902 at from thirty to 
forty per cent. Eggs can be purchased 
at retail in California through the most 
of the year somewhere near fifteen and 
eighteen cents. 

Eggs laid between March 15 and May 
15 are always the best of the year, in 
northern latitudes. Sometimes as early 
as late December or the fore part of 
January fresh northern eggs come to the 
great markets—New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago and other cities—in liberal quanti- 
ties, but it is not usual for them to come 
in the largest quantities until late Jan- 
uary or February. The south, by the 
way, is producing a great deal more poul- 
try than it did only a few years ago. 
Said a Si Louis commission merchant to 
the present writer: “We used to ship 
quite freely at Christmas, Thanksgiv- 
ing and New Year's, turkeys, chickens, 
ducks, geese, etc, to New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg, Little Rock, Hot 
Springs, Galveston, Texas; Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and to many minor points. Now 
they not only supply their own wants but 
are free shippers in this direction at cer- 
tain times. Mississippi, for instance, and 
west Tennessee, as well as Arkansas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma and north- 
ern Texas, think nothing of shipping 
poultry here and elsewhere by the car- 
load.” Then he added: are 
steadily advancing in price every year, as 
the records will show.” 
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The Borrowed Baby 


By AuGusta KortrReEcHT 


LLL-RE once lived in a large city, built 
in the curve of a river, two friends, 
who although they were poor and had to 


earn their living, were very fond of each 


other and were almost perfectly happy. 
They took great pride in making their 
home pretty, and every Saturday would 
go shopping and spend all their money 
on new books, or fine vases for the parlor, 
or any other beautiful things they might 
happen to see. But they discovered one 
day that in spite of the soft cushions and 
dainty white curtains, they were not just 
perfectly happy, and after talking it over 
they made up their minds that the reason 
for this was because there was no little 
child in the house to run about after them 
and take the new off the nice things they 
bought, and break the beautiful vases. 
The two friends had no sooner decided 
what it was that was missing to make 
them happy, than they also thought of a 
way to mend matters; and so they set out 


at once to visit a kind lady who lived in a 
big house not far away, and who took 
care of a great many motherless boys and 
girls ; and to their great joy this lady said 
she could help them out of their difficulty 
and would be glad to do so. Of course 
Miss Dolly and Miss Polly, for these 
were the names of the two friends, could 
not adopt a little child to stay with them 
always, because they went away from 
home every morning and did not get bac‘ 
until late; but the lady, after she had 
thought it over, said she could lend them 
a baby every week to stay over Saturday 
and Sunday with them; and she said it 
was a very sweet baby and they must be 
careful with it, and be sure to return it 
on time; but of course they could keep it 
Saturday nights, if the baby would stay 
with them. The two friends smiled 
when they heard this, for they thought 
they would have much more trouble 
getting the baby to go home on Sun- 
day night than in persuading it to stay 
with them on Saturday night, because 
they meant to make it so happy at 
their house. 

When the baby came she turned out 
to be a beautiful little girl about two 
years old, with curly brown hair, and 
hig brown eyes. She was named Otie. 
The two friends took off her little 
checked apron and the heavy shoes, 
and put on a white dress and slippers 
instead ; and they cleared out all the 
papers from their writing desk and 
gave that to Otie for a doll house: 
and there she played very contentedly 
all day ; and every time Miss Polly or 
Miss Dolly would ask her “Whose 
haby are you, Otie?” she would laugh 
and say “You baby.” 
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But when night 
came and they took 

the baby up to put 
her into the beauti- 
ful little white bed 
they had bought 
just for her, her lip 
began to tremble, 
and the only thing 
she would say was 
“Mamma’s baby”; 
and after they had 
done everything 
they could think of 
to comfert her, 
Miss Polly and her 
friend had to put on 
their hats and take 
the baby home to 
the big house, where 
the good lady and 
all the children with 
the checked  ging- 


would hug them 
round the neck and 
say “You baby,” 
which made them 
perfectly happy for 
the first time in their 
lives. But about 
dusk some callers 
came to see Miss 
Dolly and Miss 
Polly, and when 
they came back to 
where the borrowed 
baby was, they 
found her in a little 
heap on the floor, 
and she would an- 
swer nothing but 
“Mamma’s baby,” 
no matter what they 
said to her. And so 
TresTidle they had to take her 
home again. 


ham aprons and 
the thick shoes lived their happy lives. 
But the two friends were not dis- 
couraged, and the next Saturday they had 
so many beautiful things for little Otie 
that they were sure she would want to 
stay with them; and Otie did seem to like 
the big doll with the silk dress, and the 
pink parasol, and the doll trunk with a 
key to it; and when the friends would 
‘say “Whose baby are you, Otie?’” she 


When the third 
week passed and the baby still said “You 
baby” all day, and *Mamma’s baby” as 
soon as it began to get dark, Miss Dolly 
said she was going to ask the advice of 
the good lady who took care of the chil- 
dren who had no mothers ; so she did, and 
the lady told her she thought she knew 
what was the matter. 

She said: “Now, when the baby comes 
the next time, try leaving her checked 
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apron on, and the thick shoes; she is 
used to them. And instead of the white 
nightgown with the lace ruffle, try one | 
will give you, which is made of coarse 
stuff and has no trimming. And do not 
put her into the little bed with the soft 
pink blankets, but talk to her and hold 
her in your arms untf she gets to sleep. 
I think if you will do this you will have 
no more trouble.” 

So the two friends tried what the good 
lady told them; and sure enough, little 
Otie went off to sleep saying “You 
baby” in a drowsy voice to the very last. 
3ut in the night she waked up and tried 
to snuggle up to somebody warm and 
nice, and when she found that she was 
alone in the bed, she did not seem to think 
about what a pretty bed it was, but began 
to cry so pitifully that Miss Dolly an 
Miss Polly had to come in from the par- 
lor where they were learning a duet on 
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the piano, and take her up, and, late as 
it was, carry her to the big house to her 
home. 

But by this time the two friends had 
learned something; and the next Satur- 
day night they put little Otie into their 
own big bed, right in the middle; and 
when she waked up and began to cry 
Miss Dolly went very softly and patted 
her back to sleep again; and after that 
Miss Polly did the same thing when she 
waked up a second time; and so they 
managed to keep her with them all night. 

And after that all the trouble was over, 
for it seemed as if the one night when 
they were at her side to pat her back to 
sleep when she waked up made little Otie 
love the two friends more than all the 
dolls and ruffled nightgowns which she 
seemed so pleased with by day, and the 
borrowed baby spent the night very hap- 
pily with them forever after. 


ship. 
please, the recorder of my wanderings 
through the land. It is my little “black 
optimist,” perpetuating the sunshine of 
my home, for only when the sun throws 
its rays therein will it record the com- 
monplace little things, baby’s laugh an] 
Bobby’s first pants, which go to make 
the gladness of home life. 

I have used many cameras of many 
sizes, but there is none like unto this 
compact little comrade, slung from my 
shoulder. 

There is no longer a question as to 
whether a camera is worth while. Its 
perpetuation of familiar scenes, of be- 
loved faces, of pleasant outings and 
glimpses of wayside life, make it a never 
ending delight. I am an amateur, with 
little time at my disposal, and a film 


My Camera 


By W. B. T. 


HAVE a small, folding, film camera 
which has a_ personality. 
pick it up without a sense of comrade- 
It is my private secretary, if you 


I never 


camera, which for my needs is the acme 
of perfection. 

It is of fixed focus, of course, and I 
have no need of worry for fear I am out 
of focus. It has three stops, so that | 
can use it for time pictures, both indoors 
and out. It folds compactly, so that I 
can carry it without discomfort wherever 
I go. Lastly, it uses films, which have 
little weight and require little space, 
sometimes a vital factor. 

A glance over my album is apt to 
uncork my enthusiasm. On one of the 
early pages is an excellent photograph of 
General Alger, former secretary of war, 
and General Joe Wheeler, striding over 
the hills of Montauk on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the camp of the returned army of 
invasion. There was no time for focus- 
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a ing, they were caught on the fly,” as it 

were. Following this come fifty-three 
ii first class views of typical conditions as 
ety they existed among the broken-down 
salle Cuban veterans when they first landed on 
a - home shores. All were made in one day, 
ane as I aided a relief committee in its work 
ted of mercy. Sixty exposures were made 
A and fifty-four good negatives secured. 
ee rhe five rolls of film were shipped home 
ea that night by mail. What could I have 
red done with five dozen plates ? 
, Again, farther along in my album, is 
‘ a bull moose, drinking, feeding, going 
- from and coming toward me, each view 
am so sharp and clear that it will bear en- 
Itie larging to eleven by fourteen. It brings 
the back vividly my first interview with the 
she king of the forest in his own domain, 
= and the helplessness of my comrade with 


a plate camera, who vainly tried to focus 
the uneasy subject. These were made 
last summer during a long canoe cruise 
where every ounce counted on the 
portages and where glass was in per- 
petual danger of breakage. The edict 
went forth that the number of plates 
should be limited to twelve, but there was 
no limit to the number of films. The 
result is, every interesting incident and 
phase of the long, delightful journey re- 
produced for our friends and for our 


own pleasure. The subjects included 
landscapes, buildings, figure studies, 
dt camp scenes and fifteen studies of a wild 
out moose. Do you wonder that I wax 
it | enthusiastic ? 
“? This same camera has been with me 
ver 
lave 
ace, 
; to ¢ providing for next season's fuel, it 
the is well not to forget that the United 
not Mine Workers had one million dollars 
var, 


left in their treasury after expending two 
millions in support of the anthracite coal 
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on many another cruise on long wheel- 
ing tours, tramping across country, to 
many a mountain top where the climb 
was hard work, hunting and fishing, 
snowshoeing and botanizing, and from 
each trip it has contributed to my album 
the illustrations for which memory has 
the settings. I have used it indoors as 
successfully, both for portraits and room 
interiors. 

I cannot make the art studies of my 
experienced friend, with his hundred- 
dollar outfit, but I have learned to ap- 
preciate his work as I could not do be- 
fore. I have learned to understaiid the 
value of light and shade and the art that 
goes to the “making” of a picture. I[ 
have learned to choose my subjects, and 
to see them, not as they appear to the 
eye, but as they will appear within the 
limits of a photograph. My large stock 
of films, filed away, takes up but little 
rdom. They are convenient to handle 
and [ am not afraid of scratching 
them. I lend them, and they return un- 
brokem 

As for being without a camera, I 
would not think of it. The elements of 
success are grounded in an understand- 
ing of the principles of photography. By 
studying out causes from effects one 
soon learns just what one can and can- 
not do, and then follows a reasonable 
certainty of good results. In my expe- 


rience, the amateurs who complain of 
failures are usually the ones who merely 
“guess” and expect the camera to do the 
rest. 


strike; that the mine operators and the 
railroads are not altruists; that local 
dealers are not wholly outside the class 
which thinks of automobiles and racing 
yachts. 
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NE evening a gentleman going home 
from his business in the city of 
Toronto noticed in a butcher's stall a 
fine wild turkey. Inquiring the price, he 
made the purchase, directing that the 
bird be sent at once to his home. The 
stallkeeper informed his patron that he 
was, unfortunately, owing to accident, 
alone, and so would be unable to make 
the delivery. Thereupon a discussion 
followed which ended in the purchaser 
asking a return of his money, at which 
point a plain but respectable looking 
man, who had been modestly waiting to 
be served, offered to carry the gentle- 
man’s bundle. Falling behind, as became 
one performing such service, the two men 
walked for some distance, when the gen- 
tleman stopped before the steps of a 
handsome house, held out a silver piece 
to his companion, and directed him to 
take his package around to the back 
door. For reply it was laid carefully on 
the lowest step, and the silver declined in 
these words: “Thank you, sir, [ have not 
carried your package to earn a bit of 
money, but that I might have the oppor- 
tunity of telling you without offense that 
a man should not be ashamed to carry 
without anything he is willing to carry 
within, be it a thought, or a bit of game.” 
Amazed and indignant, the gentleman 
demanded: “And who and what are 
you that you dare such impertinence 7” 
To which came the calm reply: “I am 
John A. Macdonald, premier of Can- 
ada; good night.” 
Now while one may be held excusable 
for disliking to carry bundles, no one 
should be ashamed to do so, and the 
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Grocer” —Easter— 
Aftermath of a Soft Coal Winter 
Drowning 
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spirit of Sir John Macdonald's rebuke 
will apply to all American housewives 
who feel it beneath their dignity to visit 
the shops of their tradesmen. 

There are a number of women in 
Washington whose official duties are too 
onerous to admit of their giving time or 
effort to anything else; there are a num- 
ber in New York and a sprinkling in 
other cities whose position, by reason of 
vast wealth, number of establishments 
and constant movement, makes it impos- 
sible for them to take any part in the 
practical details of the workings of their 
various households. But aside from 
these few, all women, rich and poor, 
the country over, should have personal 
knowledge of the sources of the home's 
supplies. It is not necessary to go every 
day to one’s butcher’s and grocer’s, but 
an intelligent knowledge of the resources 
of their establishments, and an acquaint- 
ance with the tradesmen themselves is 
more than an advantage, it is a necessity 
to good living. 

Women living in small cities and towns 
have an idea that city women, especially 
rich ones, never do their own “market- 


ing’; but such is not the case. City 
women of intelligence and means not 
only know personally their regular 


tradesmen, and the quality and extent of 
the stocks they carry, but also know 
where the best of this, that and the other 
special article is to be found, having 
some salesman in perhaps several “down 
town” fancy groceries establishments to 
whom they can telephone, send an order 
or apply personally for careful service 
and attention. It is the woman who 
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lives meanly, in city and country, by 
reason of her indifference to her duties, 
who feels it either beneath her dignity 
or “not worth while” to look after her 
supplies personally. 

Manufacturers appeal to housewives 
by every advertising channel practicable 
to “ask your grocer,” or “send us the 
name of your grocer,” for articles newly 
put upon the market, it being a recog- 
nized fact that though grocers are always 
ready to order anything asked for, it is 
not easy to awaken the housewife’s inter- 
est in anything out of the beaten track 
of “staples.” That manufacturers do 
appeal directly to housewives is an ac- 
knowledgment that they—housewives— 
actually control the food supply question. 
How could it be otherwise? What the 
housewife is willing to use the manufac- 
turer supplies; what she refuses to use 
finds no market. There’s the food situa- 
tion in a nutshell! If woman would but 
recognize its whole significance there 
would be no more question of food adul- 
terations, fraudulent methods or inferior 
products. 

The grocer stands ready to command 
the output of the manufacturer; and the 
manufacturer stands ready to meet all 
demands laid upon him; “my lady’s” 
apathy alone stands in the way of perfect 
living. 


HE man who watches the Easter 

promenade from the windows of his 
club, and the farmer who looks across 
the stretches of sodden earth surrounding 
him, alike feel, without defining, the 
coming of robins, warmer sunshine, 
softer skies, the passing of death, the vital 
impulses of new life. However exalted 
the mood of the churchman, stepping 
forth from the cumulative shadow of 
Lent to the ringing of Easter bells, his 
joy, be he “my lord cardinal” himself, 
cannot match the ecstasy in the breasts 
of the brown thrushes out in the bare 
fields preparing for housekeeping. Ts 
there anything that speaks to us so loudly, 
so definitely, of happiness and security 


as being our very own and natural inheri- 
tance, as the passing of winter to the 
rebirth of spring? 

And Easter bells are but the tocsin 
announcing that it is at hand! 

To many, Easter means but a new hat, 
or gown, or perhaps a shad dinner. Yet 
they too are in the tide of festival sym- 
pathy, for even fashion gropes, though 
with frank sordidness, to express the 
New. 

Viewed practically we should revise 
our Easter customs somewhat, adjusting 
them to latitude. In many states Easter 
can only be enjoyed in comfort in furs 
and overshoes, and under such circum- 
stances it is absurd to meet it in flower 
hats and light wraps. Within doors we 
are safe from vexing disappointment— 
and there we ought really to center our 
festival efforts, unless we chance to live 
where April means warmth. And of 
course the keynote of the home Easter 
festival should be brightness, spring 
gladness and freshness, with every root 
of flowers or green that one can com- 
mand in evidence. 

Does some housewife ask for “some 
practical suggestion”? Well, then, do 
not, as is so generally the custom, put 
Faster lilies on your dinner table, for 
truly it is a breach of “the higher pro- 
prieties.” There is an exalted beauty in 
the cold purity of the lily which has at- 
tached to it a deep and sacred symbolism, 
and it should therefore be to us a flower 
apart, its place the church, or, at nearest, 
the most thoughtful spots in our homes, 
as library or living room. For the Easter 
feast I would suggest, as the most fitting, 
satisfying and beautiful of decorations, 
both white tulips and maidenhair ferns. 
Lacking these, jonquils are lovely ; or any 
other flower that either speaks of sun- 
shine in its color note, or of light by its 
whiteness. 


EFORE the end of “spring cleaning” 
is reached this month and next, the 
feminine portion of the country’s popula- 
tion will be ready to indorse any political 
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party which advocates government con- 
trol of coal mines and their tributary 
railroads. Of how little interest the 
great anthracite miners’ strike seemed a 
year ago, of about as much personal con- 
cern to the citizens at large as the affairs 
of the mythical canal builders of Mars. 
But in view of the experiences of the past 
winter our indifference has given place 
to deep resentment against oppressors 
and their methods. We are richer for 
our broadened sympathies; but our be- 
longings have suffered a woful begrim- 
ing. Over city, town and village in 
nearly every state, a pall of smoke has 
rested for months so all pervading that 
nothing under its outlines has escape‘l 
smudging. In careful households “clean- 
ing house” has been going on all winter, 
but even such effort will not save us from 
a spring renovation such as never has 
been necessary within memory. 

In the hope of being helpful in this 
serious matter to such readers of Goop 
HOUSEKFEPING as are not in position to 
command expert service, I have made 
inquiries from cleaning “specialists” as 
to best methods. 

From a lace curtain expert I learned 
that “if curtains blackened by a soft coal 
atmosphere are put into warm water they 
will be gray to the end of their existence, 
no matter what is done afterward to 
bleach or clear them.” They should be 
soaked in cold water from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, the water changed 
once or twice during that time, as it will 
be found to float the grime on its surface. 
For best methods of cleaning draperies, 
delicate furniture, rugs, gowns and other 
wearing apparel, I applied to a leading 
cleaner, who took me through his exten- 
sive establishment that [ might actually 
witness various processes. Nothing is 
clearer than that there are no “hard and 
fast” directions to be given as to the 
restoring or renewing of fabrics as a 
whole, each article being a separate prop- 
osition—material, dyes, etc, all having 
to be considered. 
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For oriental rugs, made of wools dyed 
with vegetable dyes, the process is a sim- 
ple one. Beat, brush and beat again until 
all loose dust is dislodged; next, stretch 
on a clean floor, and scrub with strong 
soapsuds (not using a harsh brush) until 
clean, rinsing out all the soap; rub with 
dry cloths, and complete the drying as 
rapidly as possible. This cleaning will 
be perfect without fading or injury. This 
treatment will apply to many draperies— 
wool, also silk and wool, the result being 
more satisfactory than “dry cleaning.” 
A large proportion of the beautiful gowns 
displayed in the windows of the best 
cleaning establishments are not “dry 
cleaned,” as is supposed, but have been 
put through a skilled process of soap and 
water. “Such cleaning fails when done 
domestically,” my authority assured me, 
“because the factor of the soap is noc 
rightly managed.” Only a good soap, 
dissolved, should be used, in quantity so 
liberal that the suds should be the con- 
sistency of cream; and finally it should 
all be gotten out of the fabric in the 
rinsings. The ironing, of course, is a 
matter of skill. 

In corroboration of the soap and water 
theory, I was shown a letter from a lady 
complaining that a delicate gray waist 
of fine wool fabric had been returne | 
with “wavy dark lines through it.” “I had 
it washed,” she added, “in strong soap 
suds (using a pure soap) thoroughly 
rinsed, partially dried, and ironed. It is 
like new.” All the waters (suds and 
rinsings) for this process must be of the 
same temperature, a little more than luke- 
warm. When materials colored with’ 
mineral dyes are cleaned by the soap and 
water process the outcome may be per- 
fectly satisfactory, or an absolute failure, 
a matter of chance altogether. 

For silk garments or draperies “dry 
cleaning” is the only satisfactory method 
of renewing. The best method known 
for renewing delicate furniture is to 
thoroughly brush the fabric, and then rub 
it with the crumb of bread (made with- 
out shortening). Sometimes this bread 
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cleaning will take off everything (partic- 
ularly smoke grime) but it is a work of 
patience. When bread fails, chloroform 
will often be found effective, but it must 
positively be used in the open air, and 
away from fire or lights, being both a 
strong anesthetic and very explosive. 
Gasoline, naphtha and benzine (the “dry 
cleaning” substances) are not “strong” 
enough to remove soft coal smoke grime 
but are fairly effective in removing ordi- 
nary soiling. They must be used over 
the entire surface of the article to be 
cleaned, as otherwise the cleaning will be 
outlined as a “spot.” 

Dyers and cleaners have many volumes 
for reference, as to the renewing of vari- 
ous articles and fabrics, therefore only a 
few items can be given in an article like 
this; but the points mentioned are the 
most important ones in the spring clean- 
ing which is before us all. 

I should perhaps have mentioned that 
in explaining the soap and water process 
the cleaning specialist laid great stress 
upon the rinsing waters being soft, so as 
not to stiffen the fibers of the fabrics. “If 
water is hard it can be softened by 
‘phospho-crystals.’”’ Asked to explain, 
he said he did not know what the sub- 
stance was, further than the name indi- 
cated. Referring the point to a chemist 
I was told that it could only mean phos- 
phate of sodium, an expensive substance 
for which vinegar (half a cupful to a 
gallon of water) would be found a perfect 
substitute. 


leading apostle of Browning in all 
the west, Rev Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
has been lately jarred by an oversudden 
influx of information as to matters do- 
mestic, “the housekeeping situation.” 
And nothing could be more droll than Mr 
Jones’s awakening, consternation and 
resentment, in a situation where he recog- 
nized himself as an offender, as deserving 
a share of the blame. 

Living in Chicago, Mr Jones has been 
the Browning educator in particular of 
the west, his classes extremely popular, 


and his writings and utterances deeply 
treasured. From the rarefied stratum 
of Browningesque ether Mr Jones was 
called to address the Chicago House- 
wives’ association, as it chanced, on a day 
following one of his classes numbering 
three hundred and fifty, all women, and, 
presumably, most of them housewives, 
When Mr Jones faced his audience at 
the Housewives’ association, he found it 
numbered just thirteen souls, though 
ample notice of the meeting and speaker 
had been given. ‘To say that the Brown- 
ing club leader was rudely shaken is to 
put it mildly. The “situation” was re- 
vealed to him as by a flashlight; and he 
grew wroth. ‘To quote from a report of 
the meeting: “In the course of his talk 
Mr Jones demolished the chafing-dish, 
ridiculed piano playing, denounced girls 
who bend their energies upon social con- 
quests, laughed at the domestic science 
courses in the public schools, traced a 
large proportion of domestic infelicity, 
inebriety and divorce scandal to the in- 
competency of the women to keep and 
make a home, decently,” winding up his 
fairly righteous onslaught with the dec- 
larations: “The girl who reaches the age 
of twenty-five, and can’t bake a cake or 
pie, make a shirt waist, or trim a hat, is 
not a true woman; she is a sham and par- 
ents are responsible, and ought to be 
punishable for misdemeanor.” Also this: 
“Women nowadays are occupied with dis- 
cussions of Browning when they ought 
to be teaching their daughters to make 
bread.” And Rev Mr Jones has since 
preached a sermon in his church upon 
“Homemaking,” dwelling with special 
sadness upon the restlessness of women, 
upon the fact that housekeeping is in 
disgrace, homemaking in contempt in the 
minds of most girls, the whole being 
regarded as menial service when in reality 
it is the one industry which makes life 
tolerable. 

Perhaps by way of compensation for a 
share of responsibility in luring women 
from plain duties to a study of the higher 
mysteries, Mr Jones has announced him- 
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self as ready to help found a school of 
domestic science for women, “on the 
broad and practical lines of thorough 
technical training.” 

Oh, Mr Jones! completely as you are 
aroused, how much in the dark you are 
still! In common with other enlightened 
thinkers you have but a faint, faint glim- 
mering that the great science or art of 
homemaking, which is not even recog- 
nized as either a science or an art, is far 
and away the most difficult, far reaching 
and all comprehensive of all the “learned 
professions, the most complex of all 
trades, the most exacting of all skille | 
labor.” That it is but half grasped by 
the most earnest of women, and not 
grasped at all by the great majority, is 
but a proof of its scope. An _ ideally 
equipped homemaker and finished house- 
wife (which no woman can be to-day ) 
should possess among other things, a fair 
understanding of architecture (as applie:| 
to home building) ; of sanitation (ventila- 
tion and plumbing) ; political economy 
(as related to prices, wages, etc); of 
chemistry (the kitchens being the most 
important laboratory in the world); of 
food values, qualities and conditions; of 
art, plastic and pictorial, if she would 
have her home harmonious and tasteful; 
some knowledge of medicine and nursing, 
or rather great wisdom as to how to avoid 
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them; of laundry methods and possibili- 
ties; all this and far more for the “busi- 
ness” side alone of her duties; her social 
responsibilities, another whole field for 
her activities and intelligence; with the 
supreme profession, involving more than 
all others in the world combined, still to 
touch upon—that of child rearing. 

Law and medicine? mining? engineer- 
ing? journalism? soldiering? “dealing’’? 
buying and selling? Mr Jones, all these 
are straight paths, too well trodden for 
a traveler over them to lose the way past 
finding. But homemaking!—God gave 
to woman the most difficult of all world- 
living problems, and she must needs grow 
to it. Her flights afield for study poetic 
are but an item in her preparation. In 
them she needs such masterly leadership 
as yours; and she equally needs your 
warnings and rebukes—to call her back 
from overindulgence in the poppy per- 
fume of mysticism. 

Look way, way ahead, and you will 
doubtless be comforted in seeing that the 
stone of Paracelsus in character building 
gives inspiration for both lowly and lofty 
duties to the woman of the far distant 
future. 
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Breakfast 


An Actual Breakfast in a Workingman’s Family as Reported by Dr Hurty, 
Secretary of the Indiana State Board of Health 


Savsace—This sausage was colored with a coal tar red dye to give it a fresh 


appearance. 
acid. 


It was also adulterated with flaked corn grits and salicylic 


Arr_e Butrer—This contained a coal tar dve, a good proportion of glucose and 


salicylic acid. 


RuTTER—This was colored with annatto. 


rean—This was poorly baked, and contained malt extract. 
Correr—This was artificially glazed and colored to cover imperfections of the 


grains. 


Por,tors—The only normal article on the table. 
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eer the private school in which 
the little house was builded was 
incorporated, it stated as its distinct pur- 
pose the making of a more vital con- 
nection between the school and the home. 
In this particular school it was deemed 
most worth while, in connection with 
the other regular studies in mathematics, 
history, languages and the sciences, to 
acquaint the students with the functions, 
activities and economics of their own 
homes, and their part as factors in them. 
The little house was a concrete example, 
and each girl in the school had a part in 
it, and was made, so far as possible, to 
feel that she was a necessary factor in the 
completion of this home. Understand 
the endeavor was to teach it as a home, 
not merely house. 
EQUIPPING THE 
The work was divided as follows: 
The third, fourth and fifth primary 
grades built the house. The sixth grade, 
had there been a carpentry shop avail- 
able, would have made the furniture, but 
failing this they furnished it in other 
ways to be described later. The seventh 
and eighth grades were the cooks for the 
house, learning to cook, and studying 
food products. The freshmen and 
sophomores were the plumbers and their 
lessons were on hygiene and sanitation. 
The juniors had the chemistry of food, 
and the study of diets suited to the needs 
of the persons composing the family in 
the house; the seniors, division of in- 
come, and the study of dietaries. 
It must be clearly understood that the 
given plan is not proposed as an ideal 
one, or is it claimed that its details were 
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CRE) The Story of the Little Schoolgirls Who Built 


Heten Lovise JOHNSON 


Tlouse, Concluded 


entirely or perfectly worked out. It was 
an available one for this particular school, 
and some of its results were quite worth 
while. 

ALL ABOUT THE FURNISHINGS 


The practical side of the work must be 
given first, its ethical vaiue may be dis- 
cussed later. As has been stated the 
third, fourth and fifth grades built the 
house, and the work proved to be of par- 
ticular value in the gain made in arith- 
metic. The sixth grade began their 
lessons with a series of investigations as 
to the relative sizes of the furnishings in 
the rooms of the house, in particular a 
hedroom, the dining room and kitchen. 
For the bedroom they found out the reg- 
ulation or ordinary sizes of double and 
single beds and of dressing tables; the 
number of sheets, spreads, blankets, pil- 
lows and pillowcases required for a 
family of the given size (five), and the 
ordinary measurements of the same. 
Then they reduced the measurements 
proportionately and incidentally reviewed 
arithmetic. They then took up the 
study of fabrics; how cotton and linen 
grow and where, and the processes of 
manufacture, as well as that of woolen 
and silk. This grade should have had 
manual work, but it was impossible, par- 
ticularly as their actual class work was 
one forty-minute period weekly. But 
with the efficient aid of the grade teacher 
great progress was made during the 
year. The girls studied, and being, for 
the most part, intensely interested, they 
worked hard in looking up and learning 
about such industries as the mining and 
manufacture of ores and metals; the 
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making of glass and porcelain, all those 
things, in fact, which go to make up table 
ware and kitchen furnishings. They 
iearned about the making of these articles 
of common use that they might know 
about the care of them, and in this con- 
nection, the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades had lessons in what was termed 
the chemistry of cleaning. 


LEARNING THE COST OF THINGS 


With the foregoing lessons the girls 
began to learn the cost of things and to 
distinguish relative values. The corre- 
lation was with their geography and his- 
tory lessons, and while it is impossible to 
give as direct data as were given for the 
work of the lower grades it was success- 
fully proved that the time used was time 
saved in other things. The facts that 
various lessons had a bearing each upon 
the other, that geography did not belong 
to just one book, that history meant 
something in their own lives, were sensed 
by the students, and a new and vital in- 
terest was added. 

Results were not so happy in the work 
of the freshman and sophomore classes, 
largely by reason of lack of time and 
place to do the work planned. The do- 
mestic science teacher was present at the 
school but two days in the week, and 
these girls had had none of the pre- 
paratory work. The forty-minute period 
weekly under these circumstances proved 
not to be sufficient properly to cover even 
the simple lessons given on the hygiene 
of the home. It might be interesting to 
note the fact here that the girls expe- 
rienced great difficulty in reducing the 
ordinary bathroom and butler’s pantry 
fixtures to scale. With the passing of 
the arithmetic examinations all use of this 
art had been laid away, and the girls 
were, for the most part, in the state of 
mind regarding the use of past studies 
of the student, who when asked some 
simple question in physiology, replied she 
did not know. The teacher said, ‘Why, 
you have studied physiology,” and the 
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girl replied, “Oh, yes, but I finished 
that two years ago.” 


PEOPLING THE LITTLE HOUSE 


The juniors and seniors had the family 
in the house. They were supposed to 
have passed through the work of the 
other grades and to be ready to study 
the life of the home in its scientific and 
economic aspects. The juniors decided 
there should be five in the family; the 
father a physician, that he might have 
active as- well as more sedentary labor; 
the mother a delicate woman needing 
special care; the oldest child a young 
man of twenty, attending the university 
situated in his own city; the daughter 
sixteen years old, and going to school 
where these students were; the youngest 
a child of four. Here physiology was 
again taken up, foods were studied from 
the scientific side, and diets were ar- 
ranged for different ages and conditions. 
In class one day some little confusion 
arose as to which member of the family 
was being discussed, and the teacher 
mentioned the need of names. Reluct- 
antly it was drawn from the girls that 
the members of the family had been 
named, and with many blushes the names 
were given. The father was Dr Proteid 
Principle; the mother Carbo-hydrate 
Principle (familiarly called Carrie) ; the 
son (he could not be called Fatty, being 
halfback on the football team and a lusty 
eater) had been named Hydro-carbon 
Principle, but nicknamed Harry. Min- 
eral Matter Principle, shortened to Min- 
nie, was the daughter’s name, and the 
baby had not been named. Adam was 
suggested, but unacceptable because the 
baby was a girl, and at last a name was 
coined, and she was called Aquilla. 

At luncheon and at recess and at other 
times the little children heard these 
names, and one day the primary teacher 
said: “Won't you come up and explain 
these names to the children. They do 
not understand and think the names so 
dreadful it is taking away some of the 
pleasure in the house.” So for one long 
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morning hour explanations were made, 
and with the aid of a charming little 
story first told by Mrs Chambers, jor- 
merly of Pratt institute, the little chil- 
dren understood, and did not forget. 
They knew the functions of the different 
food principles, and understood why Dr 
Proteid Principle was the most important 
member of the family, and they played 
it all as a game of never ending delight. 
During the winter the domestic science 
teacher was absent for some time, durinz 
which the little girls wrote letters to her 
telling her about the doings of the family, 
and uot once were they doing the wrons 
things. 
THE COST OF LIVING 

The story of the seniors should be told 
by one of them, for the details of gather- 
ing the information necessary for their 
part in the general scheme were ludi- 
crous. They did not at once begin with 
division of income, because a large num- 
ber of things had to be taught them in a 
few short weeks. They had not had the 
previous training for just this work, 
though their need of it was extreme. 
Aiter much thought over the needs of the 
particular girls in the class, it seemed 
best to subordinate other claims to that 
of giving them some idea of what it costs 
to live. It was, in the first place, left to 
them to decide upon the special street 
and spot in the city where the doctor 
should locate his house, and to decide 
upon the amount of his yearly income. 
They placed the house upon a most desir- 
able corner on the principal avenue cf 
this western city, and then proceeded to 
decide that the doctor could live sump- 
tuously and save on an income of five 
thousand dollars yearly. The sum was 
accepted as adequate. 


SOME 

The next step was to learn about taxes, 
insurance, house and personal, and about 
wages. Some of the students had not 
known property was taxed, and did not 
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see the need of any insurance whatever. 
It had been decided that the family would 
have to be limited to two maids, bur 
owing to Dr Principle’s profession he 
would of necessity have to have two men 
servants and probably three horses, if 
Mrs Principle used one. When wages 
came to be counted up and added to 
taxes, the girls began to look dubious. 
sefore food or clothing for the family 
were considered the care of the horses 
was taken up. The cost of hay and 
oats and straw, keeping horses shod, and 
the general care of stables were investi- 
gated, and funds were getting low. 
Even before food and clothing had heen 
considered the number of servants and 
horses had been cut down, and when the 
girls’ estimates as to amounts necessary 
for table and clothes were brought in Dr 
Principle was a ruined man. 

They were first allowed to give what 
they thought should be used for certain 
purposes, and this discussed in class, be- 
fore any attempt was made to guide them 
in the proportions to be devoted to each 
purpose. Then the relative cost of the 
man’s clothes, the boy's, the woman’s, the 
girl's and the baby’s were carefully con- 
sidered and investigated. In this connec- 
tion the students learned in detail the cost 
of the various articles of apparel and the 
difference between cheap, reasonable and 
expensive stuffs and garments. Then they 
considered what the family should right- 
fully spend on clothes in consideration of 
the demands upon them and their income. 
It naturally did not take long to decide 
that Dr Principle must either move to a 
back street or earn more money, but the 
amount having been decided upon by the 
girls, they had to sce him through on* 
that. The reader must fill in the details 
for himself; it is enough to say that no 
more valuable lessons could have been 
given those girls than the ones learned 
from that experience, nor none more far 
reaching in their results. The remark 
of one girl, “Why, I had no idea I cost 
my father so much!” tells its own story. 
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The Grandmother 
By O. O. B. 


Our own, whom, though we loved, we trained, 
Denying self, lest they be maimed 

For life, 

And, in the strife 

Which calls for men of self control, 
Weakened in will, should miss the goal,— 
Too early broke the dear home ties 

To know 

How deep the mother-love oft lies 

Her calm below; 

How love for child 

Grows fierce and wild 

In absence, and breaks forth in longing cries. 


When there have come into our arms once more 
(Day almost done) 

Children, so like those that long since we bore, 
Already won 

Seem all their battles. And foolish fears 

In floods of pent-up love of lonely years 

Are swept away. 

In faith we pray, 

Trusting their future to the God above; 

We joy in loving and the gifts of love. 
Blest end of day! 


Bread 


By Pama Butter BowmMan 


Thou wert the lifeless seed, beneath the mold, 
Till the dews steeped thee, and the sun's soft rays 
Kissed thee, and wooed thee upward to his face, 
The ripened grain. But what shalt thou yet be? 
Thou art the fabric of Life’s temple. Thou 
Shalt soon be thinking brain and pulsing nerve. 


So, in this noble temple shalt thou serve 

The God whose great love cherished thee and me. 
And as, through death, thou sprang to glorious life 
Beneath his loving sky, 

So, by his own infinite love, at last, 

I know shall I. 
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Recreation for 


sy Tuomas Denison Woop, M D 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


has said that the present 
district attorney, in New York city, 
is enabled to endure his unusually stren- 
uous life in the midst of the multiplicity 
of cares of his important office, because 
of the relaxation and rest he finds in 
playing with his children at home. This 
is one way in which the man of many 
duties and responsibilities may get relief 
from the tremendous strain of our mod- 
ern life. If he has no children of his 
own he may certainly, to his own advan- 
tage, cultivate the acquaintance of the 
children of his friends—and the man who 
can get down on the floor and play with 
the tots in the nursery, in addition to 
doing other things in life, gives much 
promise for the future. 

Every day the pressure of life and 
work increases. The congestion of peo- 
ple in cities, the congestion of trade, 
the congestion of interests, similar and 
diverse—all of these increase day by day; 
and with them, and because of them, in- 
creases the tendency to congestion in the 
human brain. The demand for steady, 
unremitting effort, for constant alert- 
ness and planning, becomes greater, and, 
at the same time, the opportunity for 
relaxation seems to diminish. Day by 
day there is niore work for the brain, 
the eyes and the fingers, and less activity 
for the body in general. Modern life is 
trying to specialize the human _ being 
much more rapidly than nature will allow 
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the process to go on; and so nervous 
prostration is common, nervous dyspep- 
sia, insomnia, neurasthenia; various dis- 
orders due to irrational living, have 
become wofully prevalent. The poison 
of modern life is rush, pressure, worry, 
constant high tension, everlasting, unre- 
mitting work. The antidote is change, 
rest, relaxation and recreation. 

It may be said with some truth that 
“work never kills,” but the work of the 
busy man of affairs to-day is so inevita- 
bly associated with responsibility, which, 
for the great majority of temperaments, 
brings with it care and worry, that over- 
work, with what it entails, is practically 
the cause of much poor health, and, indi- 
rectly, of much misery and unhappiness. 
To be sure, some are happy in spite of 
poor health, and some have good health 
without happiness, but for the most part 
health is absolutely essential to the enjoy- 
ment of the other good things in life. 
The overwork, with its attendant worry, 
is only a part of the trouble, but in one 
way and another it is related to all the 
rest. Irregular and_ insufficient sleep, 
lack of proper exercise and recreation, 
improper food and eating—with that 
national menace to good digestion, the 
American business man’s lunch, help to 
fill the list of errors common in the life of 
the men of to-day. 

The readers of this magazine find many 
suggestions for the comfort of the home 
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and the table. We are concerned for the 
moment with exercise and recreation as 
necessary factors in the rational and 
wholesome life of our modern man. 
Frequently these may be combined, and 
certainly exercise which is not thoroughly 
enjoyable, and does not possess a large 
element of recreation, misses much of 
its best effect, and, in some instances, 
may do more harm than good. Many, 
perhaps, derive benefit from schemes of 
“physical culture and bodily development 
without apparatus.” The simpler and 
more natural such movements are, the 
better, and the less severe the mental and 
muscular tension they require, the more 
beneficial they will prove to be. 

Our business men of to-day (and very 
frequently the women, also) need some 
form of dissipation. Before the reader 
is too much shocked at this advice from 
a medical standpoint, let me say that by 
this term is meant something to relieve 
the strain and dissipate the attention 
which has been focused for so many 
hours on business or work. What is 
needed is a complete change of thought, 
mental relaxation, the enjoyment of some 
game, amusement or hobby. So every 
man should kave a fad fo keep him sane, 
boyish and wholesome; something com- 
pletely different and apart from his busi- 
ness or profession. Sometimes several 
fads are needed to meet the various needs 
of the man, or the different seasons of 
the year. If some of these involve a rea- 
sonable amount of exercise, two birds are 
killed with one stone, or, more appro- 
priately, two benefits are gained through 
one interest, and the antidote to this 
grind of civilized life is all the more 
complete and effective. 

These hobbies, pastimes, fads, or what- 
ever you choose to call them, must of 
course be suited to the purse of the in- 
dividual. Tennis is more available than 
polo, bicycling cheaper than automobil- 
ing, and the canoe more easily attainable 
than the steam yacht. However, the less 
expensive are often quite as enjoyable as 
the more aristocratic fads, and frequently 
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they are considerably more beneficial. 
These various forms of recreation shoul: 
not be taken too seriously; they are not 
the business of life, though for the 
moment they may have a very real inter- 
est. It is worth while, perhaps, to try to 
win the game, to catch the most fish, to 
take the best photograph, but after all 
the test of the whole thing is in its benefit 
to the health and the life of the man. 
For the most part, competition should 
not enter into recreation, and yet this is 
a danger which, especially in America, 
threatens even our pastimes, where, of all 
the interests in our lives, strife and emu- 
lation should have the least place. 
What, then, shall a man do to get the 
exercise and recreation which are so 
much needed? It is difficult to say. 
There are so many interesting and enjoy- 
able things to do in this world that the 
choice must be an individual one. So 
much depends upon the temperament, the 
personal inclination of the man, upon the 
local conditions and opportunities, upon 
the fashions and fads of the day (and it 
is a pity that even the recreations of life 
are often subject to the dictates of fash- 
ion). The main thing, however, is to 
have some enjoyable recreation and then 
to enjoy it. I pity the man who does 
nothing of this kind, who has no fad or 
pastime which brings him exercise, joy 
and rejuvenation. Hle misses so much 
fun in life sandwiched in with the hard 
work. In time he loses s6 much of the 
zest and sparkle which might be kept, 
even in an old bottle, and the worst of 1t 
is that many get into such a narrow habit 
of work and grind that they forget how’ 
to relax and rest, and this unusual expe- 
rience becomes distasteful, perhaps pain- 
ful and almost impossible for them. I 
know a man who has practically forgotten 
how to take and enjoy a vacation. He is 
more unfortunate, in many respects, than 
if he had lost an arm. In time his work 
will lack much of the quality and endur- 
ance that it might have had, and the 
world may be deprived of the wholesome 
influence, the saner personality, of the 
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man who never grows old. The author 
of Little Rivers, Fisherman's Luck, and 
other good books has undoubtedly replen- 
ished wonderfully his store of life on the 
vacation trips which at the same time 
have furnished him so much fine, fresh 
material for sermons, stories and delight- 
ful sketches withal. The world should he 
glad that this man understands perfectty 
how to take a vacation. There are men 
and women who have even forgotten how 
to play, if, indeed, they ever knew how to 
do so. They have lost one of the most 
valuable elements out of their own lives, 
and because of this have lost many other 
things ; they have lost much of the oppor- 
tunity to interest and help their children, 
the ability to enjoy their companionship, 
and, what is quite as important, to be 
enjoyed by them. 

But to return to the play; one man 


romps and plays with his children in the ° 


nursery. Another has a roomy attic fit- 
ted up as a gymnasium where various 
members of the family play and exercise 
together. This is an admirable use to 
make of an attic, and fortunately the 
home gymnasium is becoming popular. 
It may be large or small, simply or elab- 
orately equipped; the main thing is to 
have some place of this kind and then 
to use it. The billiard table provides for 
an old and admirable form of exercise; 
unfortunately too expensive for many. 
Ping pong is cheaper, new and lively; all 
forms of indoor recreation are useful in 
had weather and aiter dark; but to do 
things out of doors is always more whole- 
some and more exhilarating. The “love 
of out of doors” is one of the most useful 
and primitive passions that a man can 
retain. The l’arisians are benefited im- 
measurably by the time they spend in 
the beautiful parks and suburbs of their 
great city. No one can estimate the 
value to the Englishman, and to the Eng- 
lish nation of the universal devotion to 
out of door sports in the British isles. 
Fortunately for our own individual and 
national life, after the precocious and 
painfully serious childhood of our coun- 
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try (more especially that part of it which 
was reared in New England), we are 
learning as a people to laugh, to play, 
and to enjoy life in and out of doors. 
Then there is so much to do out of doors ; 
in the woods, by the streams, in the 
mountains, on the seashore ; anything but 
to go to a popular, crowded summer 
resort, fashionable or unfashionable. 

One may be a naturalist, professional 
or amateur; study the flowers, study the 
birds, gather rocks or bugs or any kind 
of animate or inanimate thing. If the 
individual enjoys doing it, it will bring 
him good. On the other hand one may 
be just a primitive man and hunt, fish, 
tramp, climb, swim, row, camp out away 
from the haunts of men. This return 
to the simple, primitive life of nature for 
a few days or a few weeks of each year, 
or when one can, is a panacea for many 
of the ailments of mind and body known 
to the physician, or suffered by anyone. 
A complete change and vacation for one 
or two weeks every summer is an impor- 
tant and profitable part of the year's 
schedule. 

This, however, while more essential 
than ever before, will not provide enough 
exercise and recreation for the rest of 
the year; in fact, many overexercise on a 
summer's outing. The vacation is more 
important for the building up of the 
nerves than of the muscles. But each 
day throughout the year the human 
heing should be cared for and renewed 
through the same process of intelligent 
care that one would give to any machine 
which is doing valuable work. The 
human machine, brain and muscle all 
together, can be kept at the hight of effi- 
ciency only by regular eating, regula: 
sleeping, regular exercise and recreation. 
The essential thing is to do something 
and to do it regularly, moderately, joy- 
ously ! to go to bed each night reasonably, 
and to some extent at least, muscularly, 
tired; to sleep soundly and sufficiently, to 
get up in the morning rested and ready to 
do an honest, successful day’s work with 
comfort and satisfaction. 
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IDISCOVERIES 
BY OUR OBSERVERS 
AND EXPERIMENTERS 


@Goon HovuseKEEPING knows of a woman 
whose lonely days—and more particularly her 
nights—are cheered by the odd companion- 
ship of clocks. In her home she has eighteen 
clocks, from the silver-voiced little tickers on 
mantels and brackets to the great, stately time- 
pieces which toll the hours and quarter hours 
with cathedral bells. The clocks are so set 
that they’ do not strike at once, but in suc- 
cession, to enliven the hours. We know also 
of some other odd fancies in companionship, 
home decoration, and so on. But let's hear 
from our friends some of the novel discoveries 
they have made in this direction. Write us a 
few lines, each and all, about things of this 
sort which come within your personal know]- 
edge. If photographs or drawings can be 
found to illustrate the material, so much the 
better. A five-dollar bill awaits the most 
interesting paragraph of this kind 
before July 1, 1903; another five-dollar bill for 
the next in order of merit, and a two-dollar 
bill for the third; twelve dollars in cash. 


received 


¥ Which is the most interesting and helpful 
“Discovery” paragraph in this issue? To the 
writer of the paragraph which receives the 
largest number of postal card votes before 
May 1, a bonus of two dollars will be paid, 
over and above the regular paymente and for 
the first postal (according to postmark), which 
mentions the winning paragraph, a prize of 
one dollar will be awarded, 


#1 have learned how to make light colored 
window shades look like new, from a profes- 
sional, who came into a house to do the spring 
cleaning. The curtains were smoked and so 
dingy that I should have almost given them 
up in despair. He lifted them carefully from 
their fixtures, stretched them full length on a 
table, pinning them taut with thumb tacks. 
Then with a pad of coarse white flannel dipped 
in finely sifted starch he treated the curtains 
on both sides to a vigorous dry scrub. The 


dirty flannel pads which he changed for clean 
ones every few minutes proved how excellent 
his method was. At last the curtains with a 
fresh of starch rubbed into them were 
rolled up and laid aside for twenty-four hours. 
They had another good rubbing with flannel 
aud when they were hung they possessed a 
fresh, new look.—Mrs F. B. C. 


coat 


The second time I fad a man come to clean 
out the pipes of my gasoline stove, which had 
become too clogged to feed the burners, he 
told me to strain the gasoline through a cloth 
when filling the tank. I was surprised to find 
so many dust particles on trying his sugges- 
tion, and I have had no more trouble with 
clogged pipes.—Grace Stephenson. 


On Peggy's first day in kindergarten her 
mother stood in the hali watching the little 
folks file into the ring about their teacher. As 
they sang their “Good morning,” and shook 
hands with one another, their baby faces were 
glowing. But Peggy, to whom this was all 
new and strange, sat still in her little chair 
gazing shyly around, and finally in went her 
little fat thumb into her mouth, contrary to 
mamma's rule, and she sat looking quite con- 
tented. Then 
Peggy knew none of them she consoled herself 
with her “thamb lunch.” At iast the teacher 
thought it was time Peggy should take her 
part in the games and she said, “Why, Peggy, ° 
didn’t you have any breakfast this morning ?”, 
“Yes,” Peggy answered, “but this is my thumb 
lunch.” “Why, poor little thumb!” said the 
teacher, drying it with her handkerchief; “it 
looks old and wrinkled up almost as if it were 
a hundred years old, while the rest of you 
looks like just four years old yesterday.” Day 
after day, although Peggy tried hard to re- 
member, she did take occasional “thumb 
lunches” between skips or songs, and one day 
while they were having a grandma's tea party, 
all the forty little mouths wide agape and the 


followed motion songs, but as 
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eighty little eyes trying hard not to peep, Peggy 
forgot and in went her thumb, instead of the 
red peppermint which was coming her way. 
When the teacher saw that, she passed right 
on without stopping to the next wide open 
mouth, saying: “Oh, Peggy's got her lunch. 
I'm going to make a nice little lace cap for 
poor litthke Miss Thumb!” So next day she 
put down on the piano a little box tied with 
pink ribbons and in it a tiny lace cap with pink 
ribbons to tie under the chin, and the 
first time that Peggy took a thumb lunch that 


very 
day on went the cap. The pink strings were 
tied in a pretty bow, and Peggy had a dear 
little thumb dolly to hold all day long. Occa- 
sionally she would forget and almost eat her 
dolly, but at last Peggy grew so that she never 
wanted thumb lunches and the 
teacher gave her the little cap box to carry 
home with her, the little cap inside.—Elizabeth 
Gordon Gross. 


any more 


Have you ever tried eating popcorn with 
ice cream? It is delicious—seems to supply 
just the litthe added something which is lack- 
ing. Of course, you do not butter or salt the 
corn, and if you pop it by the recipe printed 
in the last December number of this magazine, 
you will say that you have added one more 
delicious dessert to your menus.—Serena. 


The handbag or satchel of undressed kid, 
when soiled by usage, need not be turned over 
to the professional The 
restoration is a piece of sandpaper rubbed over 
the surface. 


cleaner. secret of 
A very fine grade of sandpaper 
When this is used with care the 
effect is magical, and no injury to the material 


is required. 


accrues. Many kinds of leathers without pol- 
I 


ished surfaces—for example, suede, undressed 


and ooze calfskin—can be cleaned thus. 

Mary D. 

works much better to mix sugar and 
cornstarch dry. If chocolate is also to be 


used, grate that into the cornstarch and sugar 
and there will be no wasteful melting in a 
separate utensil. Every cook knows how im 
possibl® it is not to leave a quantity of the 
melted chocolate 


sticking to everything it 


touches. A grater costs littl and one can be 
always kept in the box with the chocolate and 
will seldom need washing. But to return to 
Have 


the milk or water on the stove just at the 


the dry mixed cornstarch and sugar. 
boiling point. Dip out a spoonful or two on 
will 
nux very readily, yet not cook the cornstarch 


to the cornstarch and sugar mixture. It 
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Have sufficient to moisten we!l and turn the 
whole into the boiling milk or water. Being 
almost as hot, the addition will scarcely cool 
the other and long stirring and waiting are 
avoided.—Prudence Primrose. 


The advertisement of an egg-testing device 
reminds me of an experience last summer. 
1 told the colored waiter to bring me poached 
eggs. She hesitated, then said: “TI tell you, 
boss, you better take omelet. Those eggs is 
all right, but they makes fine omelet !"—C. S. 


¥ When clipping recipes or other matter for an 
envelope scrap book or to send in a letter, the 
article is often necessarily cut in two or three 


pieces. If left un- 

attached the pieces 
Den t add bread end better sandwahes 

are apt to be lost 


and the value of the 
article destroyed. 
The scattered parts 
can be put together 
without mucilage or 
stitches by a very 
simple device which 
takes only a fraction 
of a moment to 
accomplish. In cutting the slips I leave a little 
margin of waste paper at the bottom of one 
slip and at the top of the other. Then cut in 
one of the margins, it does not matter which, 
two perpendicular slits an inch or two apart. 
In the other slip cut two horizontal ones an 
inch or so in depth. Slip the two horizontal 
pieces through the perpendicular slits and you, 
have a catch that will hold on like a bad habit. 
Mary D. 


thee’ 


Fach competion may snd eaimares ont 


One cannot be too careful about the treat- 
ment foods in the heating 
I know a woman who in hurrying 
luncheon. set 


accorded canned 
process. 
a can of salmon in the oven to 
heat, because she could not find time for the 
longer method of warming it in boiling water. 
There was a terrible explosion, the stove flew 
hundred kitchen windows 
were blown out, and the woman was disfigured 
for life. 


in a pieces, the 
The liquor in the can—and there is 
considerable liquor in a tin of salmon—had 
generated steam sufficient for a good sized 
Another cook, who followed direc- 
tions on a can of finnan haddie, to heat it in a 
kettle of boiling water for twenty minutes, 
lifted it from the water and set it for a minute 
on the hot stove. A 
loud explosion, a 


explosion. 


later came a 
scream from a_ frightened 
maid, then the house was filled with an odor 


minute 
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of smoked fish. The kitchen was literally 
bespattered from the face of the clock to the 
ceiling with shredded finnan haddie and a 
stove lid lay in scraps. It taught me a lesson 
which I have never forgotten. When I wish 
to heat any canned food I turn it out cold and 
warm it in a steamer or the double boiler. It 
is also very much easier than working with a 
can opener over a hot tin.—C. 


®At an afternoon tea given by a group of 
boarding school girls, the guests were asked 
by a pretty maid who sat behind one daintily 
set table: “Will you orange, lime or 
lemon tea?” It was an odd and delicate tea 
a la Russe she served, but instead of adding 
the conventional lemon slice, she flavored 
each hot cup with a lump of sugar from a 
different bowl. The sugar in one bowl had 
been rubbed on the skin of spicy flavored 
oranges, thus obtaining what a cook calls the 
“zest of an orange.”’ Lemons and limes had 
given up their zest after the same method, and 
in each cup the mere suspicion of a flavor was 
delicacy itself—I. G. 


have 


A wise woman of my acquaintance has dis- 
covered the secret of keeping the kitchen and 
bathroom linoleums indefinitely. The secret 
is varnish (a hard drier) laid on about four 
times a year. The oilcleth coverings in her 
house have now been in use eight years, yet 
the pattern remains in all its pristine glory. 
The varnish stands the wear and tear. As 
inlaid linoleum is too expensive for the limited 
household income, this simple method will 
recommend itself especially to the economical 


housewife who has purchased the cheaper 
sort—Mary D. 
#On her seventy-second birthday, a dear 


friend received us with sweet dignity and cour- 
tesy. On her silver hair, arranged in side puffs, 
rested a lace cap. Her gray silk gown with 
its white lace fichu and dainty work bag made 
her look like an old portrait come to life. 
Grandma sat in state, and we all passed in line, 
leaving on her lap our gifts and receiving a 
kiss in return. Two or three unique features 
I will tell you of. There were fifty-two letters, 
each containing a picture of the writer and 
describing some pleasant incident or pleasure 
in their life wherein the hostess had shared; 
one letter to be opened each Sunday morning 
of the coming year. But the loveliest gift of 
all was from her six children, nine grand- 
children and one wee great-grandchild—a sil- 
ver rosary composed of silver hearts, each one 
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containing a picture of child, grandchild and 
wee one; while the large pendent heart held 
a picture of the grandfather encircled by a 
lock of white hair. Grandma on the arm of 
her eldest son preceded us to the supper table, 
taking her place by the silver tea urn. In the 
center of the table was a rich fruit birthday 
cake, made after her own good receipt, gar- 
nished with a wreath of myrtle. What a de- 
licious old time supper. Hot biscuits, fresh 
butter, boned cold fowls, meats, salads, cakes, 
creams, jellies and delicious tea. Grandma 
was waited upon by her two youngest daugh- 
ters and two eldest granddaughters. We had 
an evening of old time games, “forfeits,” “spin 
the platter,” making gales of merriment.— 
Jeannette Young. 


yA man personally known to the writer re- 
covered from a chronic form of indigestion 
and gained over forty pounds in weight in the 
course of a year or two, from one hundred 
forty pounds to aver one hundred eighty, upon 
a partial diet of olive oil. He ate a great deal 
of olive oil on his food and took a great deal 
of it by the spoonful, like medicine. He at- 
tributes the recovery of his health to the oil. 
It soothed and healed the stomach while put- 
ting on flesh.—J. 


# Many of the French shirt waists which are 
sewed into a belt have a small tab on each side 
of the center in the front. These, when pinned 
down to the petticoats, hold the waist securely 
in place and also help to preserve the long- 
waisted effect.—B. J. 


For the crown of cap No 1, cut a piece of 
blue chambray fifteen and one-half by thirteen 
inches. The long side is the bottom. Round 


TWO SWEEPING CAPS 


the corners at the top. Make a narrow hem 
across the bottom for drawing strings. Then 
cut a piece of white Swiss muslin twenty-two 
and one-half by nine and one-half inches. 
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Baste a hem one inch wide around both ends 
and one side and featherstitch it down with 
blue silk on the wrong side. Gather the round 
top of the crown and sew it to the other long 
edge of the muslin, covering the same with 
narrow seam covering. Fold the muslin back 
just half and run the narrow blue ribbon in 
the bottom of the chambray to gather it up. 
Cap No 2, though not so quaint and coquettish, 
is still very pretty. It is made of a man’s red- 
bordered handkerchief such as can be bought 
for twelve or fifteen cents. Fold one side in 
half and featherstitch with red embroidery 
cotton, the two edges together, and tack the 
back end of the seam forward in a pointed 
pleat. This is the top of the cap. On each 
side, make three half-inch tucks, turning up, 
leaving the edge for a couple of inches back 
in a loose frill. At the back of the neck, make 
three half-inch tucks on each side turned to 
the middle, leaving two inches at the bottom 
loose. All these tucks should be feather- 
stitched with the red cotton. Turn the lower 
corners back diagonally.—Mrs E. B. M. 


®A few kindly and judicious attentions to the 
relatives of the housemaid or maids we find 
to be salutary in effect. A maid, especially a 
youthful one, is much influenced by her kin 
in her relations with her mistress.—T. 


I was much interested in L. May Dean's 
friction cure for sore throat, which no doubt 
is a good remedy in certain cases, but it seems 
to me a mistake and a serious one not to have 
the tonsils removed. Six members of 
family have had their tonsils removed, and the 
relief experienced has been great. The ulcer- 
ated sore throat that we used to have so fre- 
quently is now practically unknown. Under 
a skillful throat specialist the operation is 
neither dangerous nor very painful.—Elizabeth. 


our 


At an elaborate family dinner the hostess 
served a course which had to be explained. It 
came immediately after an dish, so 
appetizing that nobody Accom- 
panying it was a bread and butter plate hold- 
ing a few crisp sprigs of parsley and a celery 
dip filled with fine salt. The parsley, which 
proved quite agreeable to the taste, after 
dipping in salt made an instant destroyer for 
onion odors in the breath.—G. I. C. 


onion 
refused it. 


I have great confidence in what Dr H. C. 
Howard says concerning the possible connec- 
tion between fine wheat flour and appendicitis. 
He was our family physician while we were 
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residents of Illinois. 


While he belongs to the 
‘old school” of practitioners, his long expe- 
rience and work have made him many friends 
among the younger members of his profession 
who are practicing newer and more modern 
methods.—W. J. 


The accompanying diagram shows a good 
way to cut a round loaf of cake. Anyone who 
frankly wants a big piece can 
take it and say nothing; and 
they who want ‘‘a small piece, 
please,” and “just a_ taste,” 
can be as easily accommoda- 
ted without further cutting, 
since each quarter serves appetites of all sizes. 
One or more sections can be left uncut.—A. W. 


# Many houses are fitted with a bell in the 
kitchen which calls the maid to her mistress, 
but how many have a bell in the second story 
which to the maid? The 
use of such a bell in our house has for several 
years saved much time and strength for two 
persons, and has also delayed the formation 
of a path over the back stairs. I have only 
one maid, and my early morning hours are 


calls the mistress 


spent in making beds and so forth, while she 
is at work below stairs. When the fruitman 
marketman Mary presses a 
button in the kitchen, which rings my little 
bell and brings me to the top of the back 
stairs, from which point of vantage I can talk 
with dealers at ease. Some objection may be 
made to a habit of talking from one story to 
another, but I don’t believe that anyone has 
overheard my low-toned remarks over 
the back stairs, and even if I have stretched 
the limits of convention, I still claim that a 
saving of time and strength outweighs all such 
considerations.—E. C. A. 


and the come, 


ever 


® Dutch Rosa ruled supreme in our kitchen 
during my childhood, and “Dutch Rosa pud- 
ding” was particularly liked by the children. 
It was as substantial as its Teuton inventor. 
She took sufficient bread sponge for a small 
loaf of bread, placed in a cloth, and when 
light, boiled thirty minutes. When ready to 
serve she split open, spread with butter, cover- 
ing with—oh, plebeian stuff !—molasses. This 
sweet, buttery syrup permeated the hot loaf. 
If perchance a piece was left, it formed a good 
lunch before supper. In later years my hungry 
schoolboys have clamored for a “Dutch Rosy,” 
and I found, to me, an easier way to make it, 
as follows: 1 divide my loaf of dough into 
large biscuits. When light, place in a porcelain 
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lined kettle, without cloth wrapping, covering 
with lukewarm water. Cover tight, and boil 
thirty minutes. Before they are done, place 
two cups of sorghum or syrup, in a dish, and 
when hot stir in butter the size of a hen’s 
egg. Place in saucer a generous supply of 
syrup sauce, and drop thereon a biscuit or 
“Dutch Rosa.” Maple syrup is excellent, and 
they are good with a sugar syrup. For the 
latter way, remove cover when done, placing 
a few dots of butter therein, then sprinkle 
over two cups of light brown sugar. Cover 
and when ready to serve a sugar sauce is 
formed. A dash of cinnamon or nutmeg is 
liked by some. I hope this homely recipe may 
help the litthke mother who is “doing all her 
own work”—alas! so many of them must.— 
Fanny L. 

It always seemed to me that a great deal of 
energy was wasted in bread making by the 
slipping about of the pan as one kneaded. One 
night I put the bread blanket under my pan 
with such good results that I advise all house- 
wives to try it—A Spinster Housekeeper. 


® At a pretty luncheon banana ice cream of a 
delicate yellow tint was served in the boat- 
like skins of red bananas, laid on fresh peach 
leaves. The hostess told me afterward that it 
was an original idea of hers. She had tired 
of the inevitable orange cups for serving a 
frozen dessert. She discovered the banana 
skins would be too limp to hold the cream, so 
she stiffened them by laying them carefully in 
a ten-pound pail and burying it in ice and salt. 
When they arrived on the table they were as 
firm as china.—C. 


A sensible article in one of last summer's 
issues of this magazine was promptly followed 
by me for my year old boy. So 
satisfactory did the “bathing 
suit” for baby prove, that I could 
not give it up when winter 
came, so my baby now wears 
similar dresses on top of dark 
petticoats, for common wear. 
His petticoats, some outing flan- 
nel and some real flannel, are 
all dark for common wear, and 
his “bathing suits” navy blue (made from old 
ones of his elders), trimmed with featherstitch 
or braid. Many friends have remarked upon 
this as such an economical way to keep a baby 
clean and happy. Every other night or so, 
when their little wearer is tucked into bed, I 
dip the petticoats and dress into a dishpan of 
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warm water, rub, squeeze out, and hang up 
where they will dry by morning. In this way 
one avoids having such a quantity of baby 
clothes, at an age when they are growing so 
fast that nothing will fit them long. Another 
point that many have noticed is the shortness 
of his dresses. Although he is only eighteen 
months old, none of his everyday clothes reach 
below his knees. It isn’t fair to hamper the 
little one’s movements and cause them tripped- 
up falls continually—Mrs George Gunderson. 
# When I first set up housekeeping I resolved 
to have a sink that was “clean enough to eat 
At first this seemed almost impos- 
sible, because of the soot from the kettles and 
But I bought 
two wire meat racks, a funnel which fitted 
exactly into the drain, and a strainer which 
fitted exactly inio the funnel. The strainer 
should be of tin, as the wire gauze is too fine 
and does not wear well. (The meat racks 
should have little legs at the corners which 
keep them well above the surface of the sink. 
All the pots, kettles, etc, even to the dishpan, 
are set on these gratings and all the dishwater 


out of.” 


the scraps from the dishwater. 


is poured into the strainer when the dishes are 
done. I empty the scraps from the strainer, 
and with a fresh pan of hot water I rinse off 
the grates and the funnel, wipe them, tip my 
water in the sink, and with a few strokes of a 
small brush the sink is immaculate—M. D. C. 


¥When T count the clothes for Monday's 
washing, I make two lists, using a piece of 
carbon paper, so that it takes no longer than to 
make one. I give one of these lists to my 
colored “washlady,” who never fails to bring 
hack all the pieces. Before I tried this plan 
I had great trouble with towels and handker- 
chiefs, resulting in many disputes and the loss 
of the articles missing.—Grace Stephenson. 


¥# We all try to find good maids; do we stop 
to think that the girl looking for a place 
would also like to be sure of the character of, 
her employers? A green Polish girl upon 
her arrival in this country found her first em- 
ployment in the kitchen of a boarding house 
where no one regarded the Sabbath. The day 
was spent in card playing and beer drinking. 
Later she secured a place in a clergyman’s 
family and she told the mistress in her broken 
way that she couldn't live in such a place as 
the boarding house. She liked to live where 
the man prayed! Another Catholic woman 
who lived in a Protestant family drew the 
contrast between their ways and a neighbor's 
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family who spent Sunday in visiting, riding or 
some form of pleasure. She said to her mis- 
tress: “I watched you start off to church, 
from grandma down to the baby, all walking 
along together so pretty and united and relig- 
ious. Just after you went they started out 
from the next house and went fooling up the 
hill, for their cards or something, I don’t know 
what, and I said again as I always have, that 
Protestant or Catholic, 1 wouldn't live in a 
house where the people did not go to church.” 
We might all well ask ourselves whether our 
households are so conducted that good girls 
will call them good places to live. —M. G. G. 


The artistic book rack here described, 
which takes apart for packing in one’s trunk, 
came from the West Indies. It is of wood, 
and made in four pieces, the two end pieces 
being just alike and the two slats connecting 
the ends exactly alike. All are decorated 


SLAT, REDUCED MORE 
IN PROPORTION 
THAN THE END. 


by pyrography with flowers in green and 
red. The notches in the slats fit easily into 
the notches in the end pieces, affording a rest 
for books whereby the backs and titles are 
exposed at a pleasant and inviting angle. The 
ends are seven and one-fourth inches wide 
at the bottom, and five and one-half inches 
high. The notches in the ends are half an 
inch deep and one inch wide. The slats are 
fifteen inches long and two and one-half inches 
wide, with notches half an inch deep and one 
inch wide.—J. 


wi wonder how many readers can pieplant for 
winter use. It is almost no trouble to stew 
it up with a little sugar, and rhubarb pies in 
January are indeed a luxury. Rhubarb char- 
lotte (the best of all the charlottes) is as good 
in my opinion as the fresh fruit, and I have 
known many to eat it as a sauce at my table 
who rather despise it in its season—M. D. C. 


These recipes for the use of Indian meal 
were obtained from an Italian. Make the mush 
in the ordinary way by sprinkling the meal 
slowly into rapidly boiling, salted water and 
to each quart of water stir in two heaping 
tablespoons of grated cheese and one of butter. 
Let it get firm and cold, cut in slices and fry 
brown, serving as a garnish to meats or as 


a side dish with tomato or mushroom sauce. 
It may also be cooled in tiny egg cups, turned 
out on to a pie dish, sprinkled with grated 
cheese, basted with melted butter, adding a 
dash of paprika, and then browned in the 
oven, when it may be served with a brown, 
tomato, cheese or white sauce. It is called 
“gniocchi alla romana,” in Italy.—A. C. 


Has the “gentle reader” ever heard the cook 
or the maid do the ordering of provisions from 
the delivery man? I overheard the perform- 
ance in my house, and now madam does the 
ordering—and the maid has resigned. After 
she had enumerated the things needed, the 
man from the store in his most insinuating 
manner asked if she hadn't better try a pack- 
age of this and a bottle of that and a pound 
of the other? And—if the reader will believe 
it—she took nearly every blessed thing he 
suggested!—J. 


I have discovered that when salt hams or 
tongues are cooked, they should at once be put 
into cold water. The change instantly loosens 
the skin, which peels off without any trouble. 
The same is true of beets—Mrs Grover A. 
Jackson. 


One of the handiest little things I have ever 
used is a pincushion fastened on the arm of 
my sewing machine. It is simply a piece of 
thick woolen cloth about five inches long and 
three inches wide, with a narrow ribbon string 
at each corner and at the middle of each long 
side, by which to tie it securely in place. 
When at work on plain sewing one may often 
use pins instead of bastings, and thus save 
some time. With this cushion on which to 
put them, the pins may be taken out as one 
passes them in sewing, without stopping the 
machine. When cutting out garments at a 
table, a convenient place for the necessary pins 
is in a little dish, such as a saucer or small 
plate—Mrs F. M. B. 


After many experiments I have pinned my 
faith to an ordinary coffee pot, which is 
brought to the breakfast table directly from 
the fire, while the family heirloom in silver 
reposes in the sideboard and is rubbed up only 
for state occasions. The making of the coffee 
is so easy, that surprise grows over the indif- 
ferent coffee that is served so frequently. One 
must have good, freshly ground coffee to start 
with, then allow one tablespoonful for each 
person to be served, and one extra spoonful 
for oversupply. For six persons, break an 
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egg into a bowl, well washed shell and all, 
beat it a trifle, mix with the coffee, adding a 
little cold water. Have the coffee pot clean 
and freshly scalded, add the coffee mixture 
and as many cupfuls of boiling water as there 
are tablespoonfuls of coffee. Let the water 
come to a boil and boil for five minutes; set 
the pot back from the fire, add a dash of cold 
water to aid in settling the grounds, and let 
the coffee stand a few minutes where it will 
keep very hot, but not boil, and then serve. 
This method produces clear, rich, aromatic 
coffee with none of the heavy, rank flavor 
which coffee has when it is boiled a long time 
and left to stand in the grounds. In making 
coffee in large quantities, a large tin boiler, 
containing a cheesecloth bag in a frame, for 
holding the coffee, and a faucet for draining 
it into pitchers, is desirable, but the propor- 
tions and method are the same, allowing more 
time for boiling it—Annabel Lee. 


The arrival of strawberries is the signal in 
our household for a dainty dish which should 
tempt a king. The young housewife buys 
cream puff cases, of the three-quarters size, 
cuts off the tops, and fills the cases with 
strawberries surmounted with snowy whipped 
cream.—J. 


# A college girl who has made a specialty of 
fudge to pay her way through the four years’ 
course explained the secret of fudge patties, 
which are great favorites with her patrons. 
She makes her fudge as if for fondant; that 
is, it is cooled before stirring. The vessel is 
covered with a cloth and allowed to cool; 
then it is stirred until soft. It is now ready 
to be molded into the patties. This process 
makes a creamy, smooth fudge which to many 
minds is even more delicious than the gran- 
ulated kind.—D. A. W. 


® We have discovered at our house that a 
piece of zinc, a few inches square, thrown into 
the stove, will not only burn itself, but will 
burn all the soot in the stove. First, see that 
your pipes and chimney are clean, and then 
use the zinc every morning. It works like 
magic.—Mrs E. B. W. 


®Score cards for “blind euchre” were im- 
provised by an ingenious hostess by the use 
of colored pictures cut from the covers of 
periodicals. The figures thus provided were 
“blinded” by inking over the upper part of 
their faces, domino fashion. In blind euchre, 
which is played with seven hands and the 
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whole pack, the players make their bids before 
seeing their hands. One may bid ten, twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five or forty. With 
a ten bid one may have one partner and must 
take five tricks; with a bid of twenty or 
twenty-five one may have two partners and 
must take six tricks; with a bid of thirty or 
thirty-five one may have three partners and 
must take seven tricks. Forty is a lone hand. 
The maker of the successful bid looks at her 
hand and in the “kitty” before making the 
trump and choosing partners.—J. 


At a pink tea, in addition to the candle 
shades and flowers of that tint, lumps of pink 
and white rock candy were served instead of 
sugar with the tea. To sweeten with rock 
candy is an English fad. At this same tea, 
small round cakes covered with a thick, soft 
icing, held, each of them, mounted on a pointed 
wooden toothpick, a tiny pink silk flag. Four 
large plates piled evenly with tiers of these 
small cakes, each fluttering its pink pennant, 
contributed a very pretty effect to the polished 
oak table upon which the refreshments were 
served.—Eleanor Marchant. 


#When going for :a shopping trip I take a 
card upon which is plainly written my com- 
plete address. Then if purchases are to be 
sent home, the clerks copy this address and 
time is saved and mistakes are avoided.—Mrs 
E. R. Barnard. 


#In cutting patterns, especially for anything 
used as much as a shirt waist pattern, I use 
cambric. The pattern itself can be fitted and 
thus save much time and trouble in making 
alterations. More than that, the pattern will 
last indefinitely and be in more convenient 
form for use.—B. J. 


Girl friends in New York and other cities 
are making boxes for gloves, veils, ties, etc. 
covered in a delicate color. These may be 
done in silks, cretonnes or wall papers. The 
flowered wall papers are effective and can be 
carried still further in covering hat boxes and 
waist boxes, the inside being done in a delicate 
plain shade. Any of these materials may be 
easily and neatly held in place by library paste. 
The simplest way is to apply the paste to the 
paper or fabric rather than to the box, for in 
this way it can be carried more evenly to the 
very edge. There is no danger of using too 
much paste, but it must be evenly applied. 
This paste will not show through the most 
delicate fabric—B. J. 
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IMINY wasn't 

his real name, 
but it is what he 
first called himself 
and so everybody 
else called him 
Jiminy. One spring morning he—what do you 
suppose he did? He cried. 

It was Easter. Jiminy had been awakened 
by a flood of April sunlight and as he lay 
blinking in its warmth a little song sparrow 
in the syringa bush under the window was 
singing, and just because the sunshine was so 
bright and the little brown bird was so happy, 
Jiminy felt just full of happiness, too. 

When he reached the breakfast table he 
spied something under his plate. What do you 
think it was? Why, the prettiest little Easter 
card and a funny, round package in tissue 
paper tied with blue ribbons. Jiminy opened 
it carefully and there was an egg, an Easter 
egg. Papa touched a spring at one end, when 
open flew the egg and the queerest, fuzziest 
little chicken thrust his head out. It wasn't 
a real, truly chicken, but it looked just like 
one. Jiminy gave a cry of delight and could 
hardly eat his breakfast for excitement, 
although the eggs mamma served that morning 
were in bright colors, blue and yellow and red. 

But after breakfast something dreadful hap- 
pened. Carlos, Jiminy'’s big dog, came bound- 
ing into the room. He must have known that 
it was Easter, for he was giving little yelps 
of gladness and wagging his tail very hard. 
When Carlos saw Jiminy he sprang up with 
both forepaws planted on the little boy's 
shoulders, while. his red tongue lapped Jim- 
iny’s face. So sudden was the leap that 
Jiminy let slip his Easter egg. Down it fell 
on the hard floor. Carlos thought this was 
part of the fun, so he caught the egg up for a 
race out into the hall. When finally it was 


Jiminy’s Easter 


taken away from Carlos it was—oh, dear! 
what did it look like! The shell had broken 
beyond repair. The little fuzzy chick had lost 
one eye and hung his head. And then papa 
said it couldn't be fixed. 

Poor Jiminy! Mamma gathered him in her 
arms while he sobbed and the great tears rolled 
down his cheeks, but he could not be com- 
forted. And Carlos—Carlos looked very much 


“MAMMA GATHERED HIM IN HER ARMS” 


ashamed, yet very much puzzled, for he did 
not understand. 
Then Uncle Joshua, driving into town to 
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church, stopped at the house and found Jim- 
iny feeling very bad. Uncle Joshua was a 
great big man with a great big voice, and 
when he laughed, everybody else just had to 
laugh, too. He 
looked the 
broken toy and 
he looked at 
Jiminy and then 
his “Ho! ho! 
ho!” made just 
the feeblest kind 
of a smile creep 
over  Jiminy’s 
face. 

“Who'd cry 
over such an egg 
as that!” said 
Uncle Joshua. 
“Why, that 
chicken couldn't 
even wink. Tell 
you what, Jim- 
iny boy, when 
I back 
from church I'm 
just going to 
bundle you into 
the democrat and 
take you off into the country. Why, I've got 
Easter eggs out there that'll beat this one all 
‘hollow, and I'll let you have just which one 
you want.” 

Jiminy’s eyes brightened. He always had 
such a good time out at Uncle Joshua’s farm. 
Mamma said he could go, so after service 
when Uncle Joshua drove up, Jiminy was 
all ready to be packed in between Uncle 
Joshua and Aunt Martha. 

All the way along the road the green grass 
was coming up, the little frogs were peeping 
shrilly, a bluebird whistled softly from the 
top of an apple tree, and a little brown song 
sparrow sang so sweetly that Uncle Joshua 
stopped old Ned that they might listen. 

After old Ned had been put in the barn and 
fed, Uncle Joshua said: ‘Now, Jiminy boy, 
we'll go look at those Easter eggs, and if you 
don’t say that they beat that contrivance of 
yours, Uncle Joshua will just think you are a 
funny boy.” 

They went down in the barn cellar and 
stopped before a queer looking case standing 
on four legs. At one end was something that 
looked like a big lamp. Uncle Joshua let 
down a door in front and Jiminy looked in. 
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What do you think he saw? 
eggs. 

“What do you think of those, Jiminy?” said 
Uncle Joshua. 


Why, dozens of 


“Why, those is just hens’ eggs, 
Uncle Joshua,” 
said Jiminy. 

Uncle Joshua 
smiled. “I said 
you could have 
one for your 
very own,” said 
he. “Now which 
shall it be? 
There’s a_ nice 
one right in the 
front row—sup- 
pose take 
that.” 

“But that 
one’s cracked,” 
said Jiminy. 

“Never mind,” 
said Uncle 
Joshua, “I think 
it's a very good 
Easter egg,” and 
his eyes twin- 
kled. 

He closed the 
door and then brought a box so that Jiminy 
could watch the egg through a glass in the 
door.’ Jiminy didn’t understand it at all, and 
he was disappointed, but he watched the egg 
because he was told to. Suddenly he saw it 
move. Then it moved again. Presently a bit 
of shell chipped off and the funniest little leg 
was thrust out. Jiminy’s eyes opened wide and 
round. Then, he couldn’t see just how, the 
shell fell apart and the funniest little yellow 
bird got up on a pair of wabbly legs. A bit of 
shell stuck to his head like a cap. Uncle 
Joshua said it was his Easter bonnet. 

Uncle Joshua explained that the queer look- 
ing machine was an incubator where the eggs 
were kept warm for weeks, and that the other 
eggs would hatch out like Jiminy’s. Then he 
lifted out the little duckling, for they were 
ducks’ eggs and not hens’, and Aunt Martha 
came out and tied a little silk thread around 
one leg so that they could tell Jiminy’s from 
the others when they hatched. After that, 
when Jiminy went out to the farm, Uncle 
Joshua would point out his duck and tell him 
that it was getting to be the fattest, biggest 
Easter egg he ever saw. 
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Roger Williams, 
Cedric Alden, Gor- 
don, Raymond, 
Francis and Ernest 
are the latest sug- 
gestions for our 
boy’s name—and it 
was a Maine wom- 
an, not a Rhode 
Island, that sug- 
gested Roger Wil- 
liams. The only 
name which has 
been often repeat- 
ed in the voting is 
Teddy (some read- 
ers wrote it Theo- 
dore), in honor of 
the president of the 
United States. Therefore, unless there be ob- 
jection, we will make the vote unanimous, and 
call the young man Theodore. 

Master Theodore’s weight at fourteen weeks 
was fourteen pounds, five ounces. In spite of 
generally good health, he has been troubled 
since birth with a rash all over his body, this 
aside from the blisters of the earlier weeks. 
This word comes from his father: “The period 
of teething will soon be upon him and we shall 
be grateful for hints from parents regarding 
this.” 


The Feeding of the Baby 


By Hetren HatTMAKER KLEIN 


If all babies were exactly alike, the problem 
of feeding them would lose its uncertainties 
and terrors. But they differ very greatly in 
their requirements, and it is impossible to for- 
mulate exact rules as to what, how much, and 
how often they should be fed. These ques- 


tions must be settled in each case by observa- 
tion of the child, and it must be remembered 
that the statements of careful writers on these 
points are intended as suggestions rather than 
definite rules. 

Improper feeding, unfortunately, does not 
always show immediate bad effects. Nature 
condones, but sooner or later metes out full 
measure of punishment. Many children seem 
to thrive on pastry and sweets, growing faster 
than those who are more carefully fed. If 
they are poor sleepers, their mother thinks 
their restlessness is caused by teething. If 
they are irritable, she attributes the irritability 
to original sin or malaria. If they are very 
sick when they have the measles, and are not 
“themselves” again for many weary weeks, she 
either concludes that she has “bad luck,” or 
reasons that as they caught it from Mary 
Smith, who had a slight attack, they must of 
necessity have a serious siege. She has always 
heard that alternate cases were severe. As she 
has no data to show how much more healthy 
her children might Have been, had they been 
correctly fed, she does not suspect that their 
diet may be the cause of all these trials. 

The best nourishment for a young baby is 
mother’s milk, and happy is the mother who 
can supply it. The food problem is then prac- 
tically settled for several months, and the 
maternal heart can rest comfortably in the 
knowledge that she is giving her little one the 
nourishment that nature intended. It is im- 
portant that she have good health while 
nursing the baby. She must not be worn out 
by domestic nor social cares, and she must 
have plenty of rest and fresh air. Her diet 
must be abundant and varied. If she finds 
she has not enough milk to satisfy the child 
the deficiency may be corrected by free use of 
meat broths, cocoa and milk. 

If the baby shows a normal gain—one-half 
ounce a day—and teeth begin to appear about 
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the seventh month, it is best not to change his 
diet. After six or eight months, however, 
mother’s milk often becomes insufficient. The 
baby stops growing, and there is no eruption 
of teeth. In this case additional food suited 
to the child’s age and condition must be given. 

The date of weaning cannot be definitely 
stated, as it must depend on the condition of 
mother and child. It is better to wean grad- 
ually unless sickness or other cause make it 
tiecessary to take the baby from the breast at 
once. In gtadual weaning one nursing a day 
may be chariged to artificial feeding during 
the first week; two during the second; three 
during the third, and so on till the breast is 
finally abandoned. 

When an infant is deprived of his mother’s 
milk the best food that can be given him is 
one as nearly like it -s possible. Arrowroot, 
and other farinaceous substances which are 
often used, are obviously not desirable, as their 
chemical composition differs radically from 
tnilk. Experience has shown too that their 
tise gives rise to serious intestinal disturbances 
which often end in death. Condensed milk 
does not contain encugh nutrition for a grow- 
ing baby, and the large quantity of sugar put 
into it to preserve it causes fermentation, 
which results in more or less discomfort and 
suffering. As sugar is fattening, babies who 
take condensed milk are large and fat, but they 
have little strength and are pale and inactive. 
Dentition is apt to be delayed, and their power 
to resist disease is slight. 


The milk of the cow contains three times 
as much curd as human milk, a difficulty 
which can be overcome by diluting it. For 
this purpose oatmeal water or barley water 
is perhaps the best. These are easily pre- 
pared by boiling a tablespoonful of the cereal 
in a pint of water for half an hour and then 
straining. Cow’s milk is deficient in fat and! 
sugar, so cream and sugar of milk are neces- 
sary additions. The correct proportions for 
the modified milk are, for a young baby, half 
an ounce of milk, two drachms of cream, one 
ounce of oatmeal or barley water, and twenty 
grains of sugar of milk. As the baby gets 
older, this food must be increased in quantity 
and richness, to suit his growing needs. It is 
important that the milk used for the baby be 
selected with the greatest care. If possible 
the dairy from which it comes should be in- 
spected and inquiry made as to the food and 
water given to the cows. Poisonous weeds, 
fermented food and stagnant or impure water, 
will cause serious sickness. It is better to 
give a child the mixed milk from several 
cows than to follow the old plan of using 
“one cow milk,” as the mixed milk is more 
apt to maintain a uniformity of excellence. 
All utensils used for the milk should be 
scrupulously clean, and as milk readily absorbs 
germs, it should not come in cortact with 
impure air. 

The commonest error in the dietary of in- 
fants, especially those fed from a bottle, is 
overfeeding. The stomach capacity at birth 
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is about half an ounce; at four months, four 
ounces; and at one year, six to eight ounces. 
Disregard of these facts is the cause of most of 
the distress usually attributed to teething. 

Young babies must be fed frequently, a 
good rule for the first four months being every 
two hours from 5 a m until 11 p m. During 
the remaining hours of night an infant should 
be trained to go without food. This can be 
accomplished almost from birth if firm effort 
be made. If necessary a little food may be 
given at first, but by delaying this till a later 
time each night the six hours of sleep will 
soon be achieved, and will prove a great boon 
to the mother, as well as a benefit to the child. 
At the age of four months the interval between 
feeding should be lengthened to three hours. 
By the eighth month, the quantity of food 
having been gradually increased to suit the 
baby’s needs, only five meals a day are neces- 
sary, and these can be reduced to four by the 
end of the year, as the child will then be 
taking stronger food. This schedule of four 
meals a day seems advisable till the third year, 
when three will be found sufficient. 

Strict regularity should be the rule in feed- 
ing a young child. A mother ought never to 
resort to the breast nor the bottle to stop her 
child’s crying, unless it is the cry of hunger. 
This is so different from that of pain or fret- 
fulness that if she is watchful she will soon 
recognize it. It it not likely to occur, how- 
ever, if the infant has been fed only at proper 
intervals, for babies are creatures of habit, and 
will wait patiently for the hour of food, if 
they have been taught to do so. 


The Goon HouseEKEEPING baby should he put 
to bed at twilight during the first few months. 
Of course the nurse will bathe his face and 
hands, gently massage the little body, then put 
on all fresh garments. Now, when he has 
had his milk, put him in bed at once with no 
rocking. I do not approve of cradles, or 
rocking in any form. If baby is delicate the 
motion is apt to cause brain disease. And 
a healthy baby is surely well enough off with- 
out rocking. I found from experience that 
my tiny baby would go to sleep by herself very 
nicely, and no fretting. Every want was sup- 
plied, and she was perfectly comfortable, so 
sleep came naturally. One can easily get baby 
into good habits by beginning right. Well, 
having put him to bed for the night do not take 
him up for every little thing. If he is restless 


when it is not feeding time change his posi- 
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tion and give him a little water from 2 spoon. 
It is a simple but good mode of quieting. 
I found long, loose gowns with a drawstring 
at the bottom very convenient, and there was 
no kicking out of them. I think the first 
clothes should all be made to fasten in front 
(excepting the dresses), that there may be no 
pins and buttons to press into the tender flesh 
when lying down. And baby can be dressed 
so easily when the fastenings are in front !— 


A King’s Request 


By ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


If I am a king, as you say I am, 
With courtiers to command, 

Why am I not treated with due respect, 
And kissed upon the hand? 


It’s a terrible thing to be a king, 
Even without a crown; 
You are mussed and munched, crowed 
over and punched, 
And joggled up and down. 


Your stomach wee is flooded with tea, 
Made of the catnip leaf; 

And as like as not you are kept too hot, 
And flanneled beyond belief. 


I should like a little fresh air, if you 
please, 
And some rights of my own. 
A few of the minor courtesies 
Are appropriate—near a throne! 


If I am a king, as you say I am, 
Please heed my timid request, 
And I'll be as good as a little lamb, 
Or a bird in its mother’s nest. 


Pate dE Fort Gras—An experiment im fat- 
tening geese to produce the disease-swollen 
livers necessary to pate de foie gras has been 
tried by a truck grower on his farm néar 
Washington, District of Columbia, with appar- 
ent success, and it is reported that this man 
will make another venture on a larger scale. 
Five geese were penned up and stuffed with 
food till they could scarcely stand, and their 
livers, weighing nearly two pounds each, were ~ 
sold to a Washington hotel. Recent investi- 
gation by the. United States department of 
agriculture showed that much of the American 
pate de foie gras is made of pork. 
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A Springtime Luncheon 
By ANNE WARNER 


One bleak and tearful day in early April 
this simple and dainty board was laid, beguil- 
ing a few guests into a belief in the existence 
of the April that we long for and read about, 
and which, in our climate, is seemingly a sad 
laggard. Yet the pussy willows used in dec- 
orating had been gathered a few days before 
when March had “gone out like a lamb.” 

The center of the antique table of polished 
mahogany held, on a square of Armenian 
drawn work, a low iridescent glass vase, yel- 
low and green tones predominating. The vase 
was filled with salt, and into this foundation 
the willow twigs were crowded and kept 
firmly in place. Upon the pussies a cloud of 
yellow butterflies had apparently alighted and 
were balancing airily. One of these “winged 
flowers” poised on the edge of each tumbler 
and served as a place card and souvenir. 


BUTTERFLY PATTERN, 
EXACY SIZE, IN HALF. 
DETAIL FOR CARRY- 


ING OUT DECORATIONS 
MAY BE FOUND IN ° 
BOOKS OF NATURAL ° 


HISTORY. 


Everyone saw at once, of course, that they 
were paper and in the same instant wondered 
how they could “fly.” The trick is a simple 


and pretty one. The coloring and shape are 
approximately those of the clouded sulphur 
butterfly—the common “puddle butterfly” of 
cur childhood—which sits every summer in 
swarms in moist spots and makes the wayside 
gay with the flash of yellow wings. 

One poor colias philodice was sacrificed to 
be a guide in markings and shadings. The 
paper imitation is much enlarged and a full 
sized pattern is given herewith. 

Outline the pattern on the thinnest torchon 
board (torchon paper is not heavy enough) 
and paint in water color in broad washes. 
Use transparent colors; lemon yellow for the 
center of the wings; a pale tint of Venetian 
red for the beautiful outer edges of same, and 
vandyke brown and black for the peculiar 
markings between. The two “eyes” on the 
upper wings should be black and those on the 
lower ones a deeper tint of pinkish red. A 
faint wash of pale green and a few veinings 
in the shadows improve the lower wings. The 
body is painted dark as in nature. When dry, 
cut out with sharp scissors, carefully follow- 
ing the outline. 

Get a small quantity of buckshot F F and 
hie thee with it to a machine shop where job- 
bing is done and where an amiable and patient 
man will follow orders.* Experiments showed 
that the best way to flatten the shot is in a 
vise. If a piece of one-sixteenth steel be fas- 
tened between the jaws of the vise the shot 
can, one by one, be compressed to a uniform 
thickness and will be about three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter. (I feel quite important 
giving instruction about a vise, inasmuch as 
I never even saw one before this experience— 
or, at least, not one spelt with an “s.” 

With a little fish glue fasten one of these 
weights very near the end of the elongated 
point of each upper wing. To make still more 
secure, and for the sake of neatness, cover the 
lead with a circle of white tissue paper, using 
in this case one of the white pastes that come 
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in tubes; these dry quickly and do not dis- 
color. On placing the head of the insect on 
the tip of the finger, or on any support not too 
slippery, it will be found to balance perfectly 
if directions have been followed. The posi- 
tion gives the butterfly a singularly lifelike 
‘appearance, which is enhanced by a slight 
‘swaying and waving moticn caused by every 
draft of air. 

Bunches of single sweet-scented yellow 


jonquils in hall and living rooms made spring 


in the house. Two or three of the same blos- 
soms—stemless—floated in opalescent finger- 
‘bowls on a side table. Gold and white china 
was used so far as practicable, and a few 
pussy twigs ornamented the plates of the first 
course which was on the table when the guests 
sat down. 


MENU 


Oyster relish 
Celery Sandwiches 
Whitebait 
Mush souffle White radishes 
Chicken timbales Stuffed eggs 
Rolls 
Washington salad 
Pineapple in shell Sweet sandwiches 
Filled dates Oranges glace 
Cafe au lait 


Blessings truly brighten as they take flight. ” 
The housekeeper hunts celery now with as keen 
a zest as if her family had not nibbled it with 


Imperial sticks 
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relish all winter; we enjoy oysters better than 
ever when we realize how near is the first 
“r”-less month. Yet with what avidity do we 
grasp at any new way of offering old standbys. 
Oysters are never better than on the half shell, 
but the arrangement here given has the ad- 
vantage of novelty. 

Make shallow cups by cutting small shad- 
docks in halves crosswise and removing the 
pulp; fill with fine oysters and a very few bits 
of pulp, and lightly cover with a white cap 
of dressing made of three tablespoons of 
grated horse-radish root, one tablespoon of 
vinegar, one-quarter teaspoon of salt and a 
little paprika—‘the goddess of good diges- 
tion”; add last of all four tablespoons of 
cream whipped stiff. Cups, oysters and dress- 
ing should be thoroughly chilled and the 
dressing prepared and put on only at the latest 
possible moment. An excellent way to send 
the cups to table is to half bury them in 
shaved ice. The cups used at this luncheon 
were prepared three days beforehand and had 
been kept fresh under waier, the pulp having 
been appropriated for a salad at a previous 
affair. One can save both work and material 
by a little forethought. 

Look over and wash the tiny fish with great 
care and rub dry in an old soft napkin. When 
everything is in readiness, roll in flour a suf- 


THE BUTTERFLIES POISED ON PUSSY WILLOWS AND TUMBLERS 
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ficient number to cover the bottom of a fine- 
meshed wire basket and immediately immerse 
in smoking hot fat. It takes but a mothent 
to cook them. Turn on to a paper and sprinkle 
with salt. Let the fat get up to fhe right tem- 
perature whiie the next “batch” is being 
floured. Toss them on a sieve to shake off the 
surplus flour. Serve on a hot napkin on a 
hotter plate and garnish with a lemon slice 
which has had the upper side covered with 
chopped parsley. 

They are delicious when attention is given 
to small details. If you have a cook that you 
cannot trust to do this, a slice of halibut, cut 
from the lower part of the fish, makes a good 
course cooked as follows: Scrape the skin 
and wipe; season with salt and pepper; lay in 
a pan and spread the top with a tablespoon 
each of butter and flour cooked together. Add 
a few narrow strips of salt pork and broil or 
bake in a hot oven till brown. Put diagonally 
across a hot platter and arrange a mound of 
Parisienne potatoes in one corner and pour a 
white sauce in the other—garnish same as 
whitebait. With either the souffle is most 
appetizing, as it is also with chicken. 

Mush Souffle (Mrs Rorer) 

Heat one pint of milk; stir in three-quarters 
of a cup of granulated corn meal and one tea- 
spoon of salt and cook till well scalded. Take 
from fire and add the yolks of four eggs, one 
at a time, stirring after each addition. Beat 
whites of the eggs with a pinch of salt and 
fold in. Bake twenty minutes in a_ well 
greased baking dish in a quick oven and serve 
at once. Eat with butter. 

The timbales were poached in individual 
buttered molds decorated with truffles, one 
tiny can of truffles being enough, and were 
turned out on to the center of a round platter. 
Arranged about them in a circle were the eggs, 
and a thin, rich Allemande sauce was poured 
round the whole. 


Stuffed Eggs 


Boil six eggs twenty minutes; remove shells 
and cut carefully crosswise. Mash the yolks 
season with a teaspoon of softened butter, a 
few drops of onion juice and half the quan- 
tity of deviled ham or tongue. Make into 
balls and fill the white halves. The olives for 
the course were stuffed with capers. 

At this particular luncheon the springlike 
effect was accentuated by the dishes in which 
the salad appeared—excellent majolica imita- 
tions of romaine leaves—a single one for each 
person, some of them having an ornament of 
a very realistic radish. A large dish in this 
ware, formed of several Jeayes in a circle 
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curving upward, atid a mayonnaise ctip, simu- 
lating a pale green lettuce heart, make a pretty 
set for nmiany salads where the other table ap- 
pointments are not too elegant. 

Washington Salad 


Clean, blatich and prepare sweetbreads as 
usual. Cook in salted, acidulated water con- 
taining a slice of onion and a bit of bay leaf; 
cool and cut in slices. Add half the quantity 
of sliced cucumbers which have lain in ati ice 
water bath an hour or so and then been dried 
and seasoned with onion juice, white pepper 
and salt. Mix with a plain oil dressing, made 
without mustard. Arrange on _ individual 
plates on watercress. Garnish with cucumber 
as follows: Pare, cut crosswise in thirds or 
quarters according to size, remove the centers 
and fill with sauce tartare. Served on a 
bleached lettuce leaf, this garnish makes a 
satisfactory little salad by itself. 


To make the sticks simply cut bread into 
long, slender, uniform fingers, butter lightly 
and set in a hot oven till a delicate brown. 
Pile on a plate log cabin fashion. Fry, 
sprinkling them with grated cheese some 
time before browning, and eat with bouillon. 

One cannot always find a pincapple—large, 
ripe and unblemished—suitable to serve in 
this way. The golden-meated juicy variety 
from Florida is far and away the best that 
comes to our market. Lacking the perfection 
that you seek, some other dessert can be sub- 
stituted—orange cup, for example, with fresh 
sponge cake. But if you do find it, chill, cut 
off the leafy top, to be used as a cover, and 
set it aside. Dig out the pulp, taking great 
care not to puncture the shell, and discarding 
the fibrous and tasteless core. Add the shred- 
ded pulp of another small specimen to replace 
the waste. Sweeten to taste and keep cold till 
needed. To serve, fill the shell, fit on the top 
and set on a dainty doily on a flat china or 
glass dish. Three butterflies poised on the 
palmlike top are most effective. The hostess 
may remove the cover and its decorations 
intact to another plate and by means of a small 
ladle, dip the fragrant, luscious fruit on to 
plates containing each a 
Dessert Sandwich 


Cut sponge cake into thin oblongs or 
squares. Put between two pieces a slice of 
vanilla ice cream that has been molded in 
brick form. Ornament the top slice of cake 
with whipped cream (sweetened and flavored 
slightly with cordial) pressed through a pastry 
tube. 

I give also the recipe for 
Orange Cups 


Stir over the fire two cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water till dissolved; 
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then let boil without stirring until the syrup 
spins a thread. Add one pint of orange juice 
and the juice of one lemon. Scald one cup of 
cream, stir into beaten yolks of two eggs, cool 
and mix with the syrup. When thoroughly 
chilled add another cup of cream whipped, one 
half a teaspoon of vanilla and touch of yellow 
color paste. Freeze and serve in glasses. 

Salted nuts in small dishes were set at each 
cover. The dates were stuffed with oblong 
bits of preserved ginger—an excellent com- 
bination. Perhaps a word or two may help 
those who “never have any luck making 
glaces.” Don't attempt them on a damp day. 
Divide oranges carefully into sections, rejecting 
all carpels which have the slightest break in 
the thin skin; let those that pass muster stand 
for several hours to dry. Boil the sugar to 
the point just before the caramel stage and 
watch closely as it becomes straw colored. 
Remove to back of range; drop in the orange 
sections one at a time, take out quickly with 
two forks, disturbing the syrup as little as 
possible, and place separately on an oiled mar- 
ble slab or paper. The syrup will bear reheat- 
ing once only. Leave a short stem on Malagas 
and with a pair of pincers take each grape by 
its handle and dip; work quickly. Glaces are 
“peculiar critters” and if the day before they 
are needed happens to be fine and dry, make 
them then and keep crisp and fresh under an 
inverted bowl, which should also cover a 
small piece of lime. 

Mix coffee, eggs and water in the usual pro- 
portions, having the water cold. Set on the 
range where it will heat, but not boil, for half 
an hour; then add hot, rich milk, allowing 
one cup of milk to every quart of coffee. Do 
not allow to boil. 


A Dainty Way to serve eggs for breakfast, 
luncheon or tea, is to take round slices of 
bread, toast them delicately, butter them, and 
dip them lightly in hot water. On each round 
spread the white of an egg beaten stiff with 
a speck of salt. Make a depression in the 
center, in which place a whole yolk, set the 
toast in the oven just long enough to set the 
yolk and brown the white a trifle. Place on a 
platter and garnish with parsley.—Annabel Lee. 


A Stronc Drart, with the consequent rapid 
combustion of coal, means less radiation of 
heat in the house and consequently less econ- 
omy. A large furnace or heater is more 
economical, therefore, than a small one, and 
two moderate fires than one hot one, 
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Easter Luncheons 


A pleasing feature of all Eastertide enter- 
tainments is the profuse use of flowers and 
decorations of green, which suggest the spring. 
Of the almost innumerable functions which can 
be given, the three following are suggested: 

The breakfast is the simplest form, and 
differs from the luncheon only in that the hour 
is earlier, usually 12 o’clock; and the menu is 
less elaborate. Both the breakfast and lunch- 
eon are well adapted to a dozen or fewer 
guests. A basket filled with primroses of the 
various delicate colors tied with a ribbon of 
pale green makes a beautiful and springlike 
centerpiece. The menu should contain as many 
fresh fruits and vegetables as possible, and the 
whole affair should be as expressive of the 
spring as it can be made. 

BREAKFAST MENU 


Grape fruit and Malaga grapes 
Puree of spinach 
Bread sticks 
Lobster cutlets 
Cucumber jelly Rolls 
Sweetbread fillets, maitre d’hotel sauce 
Potato roses Asparagus tips 
Tomato aspic and celery salad 
Sandwiches Olives 
Camembert cheese 
Toasted water biscuit 


offee 
Salted nuts Candies 

The combination of grape fruit and Malaga 
grapes is delicious. The grape fruit is cut in 
half and prepared as usual, only that the 
grapes, skinned and seeded, are mixed in with 
it. A brandied cherry is placed on top. These 
are prettier served on maidenhair ferns than on 
doilies. 

The puree of spinach is a delicate green, 
served with a little whipped cream on top, but 
not enough entirely to cover it. The lobster 
cutlets may be garnished with parsley, and the 
cucumber jelly made a little greener with leaf 
green. The cucumber jelly is served in in- 
dividual forms with a few pieces of the 
cucumber in the top. The asparagus tips are 
served with drawn butter sauce and the potato 
roses are made with a pastry bag as previously 
described in this magazine. The tomato aspic 
is made in a ring mold and the center is filled 
with celery salad mayonnaise. This makes a 
pretty bit of color, as well as being crisp and 
refreshing. Lettuce sandwiches are a good 
combination with this salad. The omission of 
a sweet simplifies the breakfast. The Cam- 
embert cheese served with hot toasted water 
biscuit is followed by the demi tasse of coffee, 
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The same number of people may be more 
elaborately entertained at a luncheon. Too 
many flowers cannot be used to make the 
occasion attractive, but the simplest table dec- 
orations are always the prettiest. A low 
centerpiece is the best form. Baskets, tied 
with large bows of ribbon, are very much 
used, but a foundation of asparagus or maiden- 
hair ferns or galax leaves is very effective 
with any of the spring flowers; the delicate 
pink tulips make a beautiful centerpiece, with 
the ferns. A variety of flowers may be used 
by placing at each plate a bunch of a different 
kind, as lilacs, jonquils, narcissus, lilies of the 
valley, sweet peas, California violets, crocus, 
hyacinths and mignonette; or they may be tied 
to the backs of the chairs with pale pink rib- 
bons. This makes the dining room look like 
a mass of flowers as the guests enter. A 
simple and individual place card has only one’s 
crest or monogram done in gold. 


LUNCHEON MENU 
Strawberries on green leaves 
Cold bouillon, crouton sticks 
Cold lobster, mayonnaise 
Cheese souffle in green peppers 
Sandwiches 
Beef mignons broiled, mushroom sauce 
Potato timbales Peas 
Garcia salad 
Cheese crackers 
Ice cream fruit forms on maidenhair ferns 
Glace cakes 
Fig paste 
Coffee 


Marrons Salted nuts 

If strawberries are used, five good sized ones 
are enough for each person, served on the 
green leaves, or if unattainable, on ferns, with 
powdered sugar on the plate in small paper 
cases. Another fruit or fruit salad can be 
substituted if the berries are too expensive or 
not to be had. 

The crouton sticks served with the cold 
bouillon are made as follows: Cut bread into 
one-fourth-inch slices, remove crusts, spread 
slightly with butter on both sides, cut into 
strips one-fourth inch wide, bake until light 
brown. If the bouillon will not become firm 
enough of itself; a little pulverized gelatine 
can be used; it is just as delicate this way. 
One-half of a small cold boiled lobster served 
with a very heavy mayonnaise is the fish 
course. The entree may be the cheese souffle 
baked in green peppers, or an egg course is 
always in place here. 

To make the layers, cut several slices of 
brown and white bread one-fourth inch, butter 
each, then put five together, alternating them. 


Cut down in slices one-fourth inch thick. This 
gives a sandwich of three brown and two 
white strips. The beef mignons are tender- 
loins cut three-fourths inch thick. If these are 
not to be had, substitute fillet of beef. Fresh 
mushrooms would add very much to this 
course, but they are beyond the average purse. 
Garcia Salad 

Cut celery, apples, and fresh tomatoes in 
thin strips about two inches long, serve on 
lettuce leaves with French dressing. A slice 
of truffle on the top adds both to the appear- 
ance and flavor. 

Serve the crackers hot with melted cheese 
on top. Nothing in ices is prettier than the 
beautifully colored fruit forms served on 
maidenhair ferns in a large silver dish. Small 
squares of homemade cakes can be substituted 
for the glace cakes if desired. The coffee is 
served in the drawing room. 

The third form of entertainment is a buffet 
luncheon at which from twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty guests can be entertained. 
It is more elaborate than a reception and less 
general. The guests are all invited for the 
same hour, usually 2 o'clock. The luncheon 
can be served in three ways. The guests may 
fill the dining room and be served as at a 
reception; or by having chairs enough to seat 
all the guests at one time scattered about 
through the various rooms. In this case a 
pretty feature is to have a small table set (with 
cloth or doilies, bonbons, etc) in the center of 
each room with one or two matrons to pour the 
coffee and chocolate. Each table can have a 
different color in flowers and candles, to cor- 
respond with those of the room. Or, with a 
limited number of guests, small tables, each 
seating four or six, can be set out through all 
the rooms. Four courses are the usual num- 
ber, though more may be served when all are 
seated at tables, the form being bouillon, fish, 
croquettes, salad and sandwiches and a sweet; 
also coffee and chocolate. The fish course may 
be omitted and lobster Newburg be served with 
the croquette, the salad served as a separate 
course. If the guests are few enough in num- 
ber to be served at small tables, and a more 
elaborate menu is desired, the following can be 
used: Caviar, bouillon, fish, croquettes and 
peas, salad and a sweet, coffee, chocolate. 


WHEN washing gilded china, never put soda 
in the water, as it injures the gilding. Use 
soap, which answers just as well and has no 
ill effects—Lizzie Mowen, 
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Pastry Making and Baking 
By KATHERINE A. FRENCH 


Principal of the New England School of 
Cookery 


The importance of the education of the hand 
is recognized by everyone, and she who has 
become mistress of the delicate art of pastry 
making will find she has made no small ad- 
vance in manual dexterity. For such an one 
this article will have no interest, it is intended 
solely for the beginner. 

Would you make pastry that shall be famous 
among all men and women? Then first, select 
the materials with care—pastry flour of the 
whitest and best; pure, sweet lard and butter 
fragrant with memories of blossoming fields. 
And cultivate a touch as light and delicate as 
that of the summer zephyr which fans your 
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cheek. Before stating the modus operandi let 
me give a synopsis of the work, a simple out- 
line readily fixed in the memory: 


METHOD 

1. Prepare hands and bowl. 

2. Wash butter and put in cold place. 

3. Sift flour and salt together, and work in 
lard or butter. 

4. Add water to flour and knead dough. 

5. Roll out, fold in butter, double in three. 

6. Turn half way round, pat and roll out, 
double in three, repeat twice. 


Into a bowl (one of Venetian ware, robin’s 
egg blue with white lining, is admirable for 
this purpose, so light to handle and beautiful 
to look at) pour boiling hot, then cold water, 
and with hands which have been subjected as 
nearly as possible to the same treatment, wash 
one-fourth cup butter until waxy, remove from 
water and clap between the hands until the 
water no longer flies from it, leaving it in a 
circular piece one-fourth inch thick, and put 
away to chill. 

Sift into the bowl one and one-half cups 
flour, one-half teaspoon salt; into this rub 
daintily with the finger tips, or if it is hot 
weather, chop with a knife (requiring a little 
more time than the first method), one-fourth 
cup cold lard. When well mixed like coarse 
salt, add cold water to make a dough easily 
handled. One pint of pastry flour requires 
about one-half cup of water. The dough may 
be stirred with a knife; turned out upon a 
well floured board, if you do not possess a 
molding cloth, dredged with flour and knead 
lightly, just enough to mix thoroughly. Roll 
out in rectangular shape one-fourth inch thick, 
using the fingers to pull corners into shape, 
until you are sufficiently skillful to accomplish 
it with the rolling pin. Sift the paste often to 
make sure that it is not sticking. Lay the 
chilled butter on the end of paste next you, 
fold over it the farther end and press the 
three open edges together to inclose the air. 
Fold the right side of the paste under, the left 
side over like the letter “S.” Cover and let 
stand five minutes if it seems at all soft. Then 
turn half way round, that is, with the open 
folds toward your right and left so that as 
you roll from you, you are rolling against the 
closed folds, thereby preventing the inclosed 
air from passing out so readily. Repeat the 
folding, turning and rolling twice. 

Does it seem a complicated process? Give 
it half an hour’s undivided attention, and I 
think you will find you have conquered the 
much dreaded art of pastry making. The 
baking is another story. The repeated folding 
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and rolling of the paste has inclosed and evenly 
distributed the air; the baking will heat and 
expand this air, resulting in the desired light- 
ness and flakiness. Apply this same method 
to any good pastry recipe and the results are 
sure to be satisfactory. 

Puff paste varies only in proportions and 
number of rollings. Use equal weights of 
butter and flour, say one-half pound (one cup) 
butter and one-half pound (two cups) flour, 
instead of the lard, reserve one tablespoon of 
the butter to rub into the flour. Because of 
the large proportion of butter used it is more 
apt to become oily and must therefore be 
chilled often. It is folded and rolled five to 
seven times. All pastry should be well chilled 
before it is baked, that it may not lose its 
shape when first put into the oven. This is 
especially important in puff paste. The oven 
should be heated very hot that the pastry may 
quickly rise and become sufficiently firm to 
retain its shape, else it will soften in the heat 
and the butter or lard will exude. After it 
has become firm reduce the heat, and protect 
the paste, top and bottom, also, if necessary, 
with tin baking sheets or asbestos paper, which 
now comes in small books. 

Uncooked pastry may be kept for two or 
three days if placed in a tight receptacle at a 
low temperature. Cooked pastry, without fill- 
ing, keeps still longer, having only to be 
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reheated just before serving. Puff paste is 
always used for vol au vents, patties, rissoles 
and bouchees; plain paste for pies. Tarts or 
cheese straws are made from either. 

For pies a perforated plate of metal gives 
the best results, allowing the crust to bake 
more thoroughly upon the bottom. Roll plain 
paste in circular shape one-fourth inch thick, 
about one inch larger than plate if a fluted 
crust is wanted. Lay the paste in the plate 
and fold the edge back upon itself one-half 
inch. Place forefinger of left hand against 
outside of this double edge, placing thumb and 
forefinger of right hand on inside of paste, 
either side of finger of left hand; repeat thus, 
forming a series of scallops all about the edge 
of the pie. Brush over the inside with white 
of egg slightly beaten and fill with two cups 
cranberries, one-half cup raisins slightly 
chopped, one-half cup water; cook fifteen 
minutes, adding one cup sugar at the last. 
Bake thirty-five minutes. 

Forms of pastry may be cut out, baked on a 
separate sheet and placed in the pie after it is 
taken from the oven, or a lemon filling may 
be used. Cook three tablespoons of corn- 
starch with three-fourths cup sugar, one cup 
boiling water, three minutes, add one-half 
tablespoon butter, yolks of two eggs, three 
tablespoons lemon juice with grated rind; cool 
before putting in crust, beat the whites of the 


IMPLEMENTS USED IN PASTRY-MAKING, AND TWO ROLLS OF PASTE FOLDED AS DESCRIBED ON THE 
OPPOSITE PAGE, BEGINNING AT THE REAR ARE A PERFORATED PIE TIN, CLOTH FOR ROLLING PIN, 


PASTE “JAGGER,” SPATULA AND CHOPPING KNIFE, UNDERNEATH THESE IS THE MOLDING COVER. 
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eggs very stiff, add slowly two tablespoons 
powdered sugar, one-half tablespoon lemon 
juice; spread over the pie after it is baked or 
decorate with pastry bag and tube, and return 
to the oven to brown. 

For patties, roll puff paste one-fourth inch 
thick, stamp out rounds with French cutter, 
remove centers from half the rounds, forming 
rings. Wet the edges of whole rounds, lay 
on the rings and press well together. Chill 
and bake twenty-five minutes. 

A delicious filling is made by parboiling two 
cups oysters one minute, drain and reserve 
liquor fer sauce. Brown one-fourth cup but- 
ter, add one-fourth cup flour, stirring until it 
is also well browned, pour on gradually the 
oyster liquor to which has been added enough 
milk or cream to make one and one-half cups. 
Cook until thick and season with one teaspoon 
each salt and anchovy essence, one-eighth 
teaspoon pepper. Reheat oysters in this and 
fill cases. 

Rissoles are very dainty entrees, considered 
elaborate enough for the most formal occa- 
sion, Cut puff paste in oblong pieces three 
by four inches, or stamp out in rounds. Place 
a spoonful of any savory meat mixture 
(creamed chicken, sweetbreads or mushrooms, 
daintily seasoned, being most suitable) on the 
lower half, fold over the wet edges of upper 
half and press well together. A sauce is 
served with them made very much like the one 
given above but thinner. A satisfactory pro- 
portion is two tablespoons butter, two table- 
spoons flour, using one cup chicken or other 
stock in place of the oyster liquor, omitting 
the anchovy. Study to season the mixtures 
and sauces in a way all your own, setting the 
seal of your own dainty individuality upon the 
dishes you prepare. 

SUMMARY 


1. For plain paste, ordinary proportions by 
measure are one-third shortening to two- 
thirds flour. Fold three times. 

2. Puff paste requires equal weights of 
butter and flour. Fold five to seven times. 

3. Avoid: Allowing paste to become soft 

or oily. 

Rolling with heavy touch. 
Too cool an oven at the begin- 
ning of the baking. 


Wuirte Svucar, a lump put into the sauce- 
pan in which green vegetables are boiled, will 
preserve their color perfectly and is far pref- 
erable to soda—P. A. N. 
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Gas Range Experience 


lf one could scare up a disadvantage about 
a gas stove, it might be the lack of a warming 
closet for plates. The oven cannot be kept at 
a low enough temperature; besides, it is gen- 
erally in use up to the minute dinner is to 
be served. If one habitually puts dishes in 
a hot oven the enamel cracks and the piates 
grow brown. This difficulty has been over- 
come by a clever housewife who has planned 
a framework shelf over the back of the stove. 
There the heat from top and sides ascends 
and the plates warm to just that comfortable 
temperature which makes a dinner comfortable 
and the dishes quite easily handled. The cost 
of this shelf as made by a city tinsmith was 
about three dollars. 

Did you know you can roast oysters beau- 
tifully under the flame of a gas stove? Lay 
them in one of the new style oyster broilers 
over a pan to catch the liquor, which drains 
out, and turn on a full flow of gas. They will 
broil in about five minutes, then they can be 
straightway dropped on slices of toast kept 
hot in the oven. 

One comes nearer to real roasting of a joint 
under the flame of a gas stove than has been 
obtained since the old-fashioned spit departed. 
When you put a piece of meat in the ordinary 
oven, no matter how hot it is, it does not 
roast; it bakes and much of the goodness 
escapes in gravy. When the meat is seared by 
the hot flame overhead, not a particle of juice 
escapes and you have the sort of roast which 
appeais first_of all to a man’s palate, brown 
and crisp outside, rare and juicy inside. Be- 
sides, it takes less gas to roast than to bake. 
One burner will roast an ordinary rib piece of 
beef in an hour or an hour and a half. Of 
course it has to be carefully watched and 
frequently turned to prevent burning. By the 
way, do not turn it with a fork or the juices 
will escape. The basting spoon will move. it 
quite easily. As for the gravy question, a good 
gravy can be easily made from the small 
amount of drippings in the pan, flour, water, 
seasonings and a dash of kitchen bouquet. 

Some gas stoves are made so high that a 
short cook finds it difficult to peep into bub- 
bling saucepans. This trouble may always be 
obviated by setting the stove up without feet, 
which after all is the best of methods. Dirt 
will collect astonishingly under a stove, and it 
is back-breaking work to sweep it out. It 
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does not require a zinc underneath to protect 
a floor from burning. 

With a gas range you can keep pots and 
kettles so clean and shiny that instead of being 
poked off in a dark, unwholesome shelf under 
the sink they may be kept so beautifully they 
can hang, English kitchen style, on the walls. 
If the expensive copper and aluminum ware 
cannot be afforded, what is more attractive 
than the beautiful blue and white, or even the 
clean gray granite ware of to-day? Nothing 
need have a smoke stain on it if the stove is 
properly managed. 

Nothing in the shape of a cooking utensil 
burns out on a gas stove as a tea kettle does, 
simply because it isso often carelessly left to 
steam away long after the water has come to 
a boil. Get rid of the time-honored kettle 
and use for heating water an ordinary sauce- 
pan, which will not become lime coated on 
the bottom, as a kettle does, simply for the 
want of proper washing, which all the other 
utensils receive. 


Peas in Turnip Cups 


Steam small white turnips, hollow out the 
centers, cut the edges in points. Fill with 
peas which have been heated in a sauce made 


of two tablespoons of butter cooked with two 
tablespoons of flour, one cup of milk and one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt. Serve hot. 


FrICASSEE OF PAarsnips—Scrape the parsnips 
and boil them in milk until tender. Take out 
and cut them in four pieces if they are large; 
add a piece of butter the size of a walnut, also 
salt and pepper to the milk they were boiled in, 
thicken with a very little cornstarch or flour; 
put the parsnips back in the dressing and let 
them simmer about forty minutes—Mrs Sada 
Ballard. 


THE TABLE 


Asparagus. Salad in Pepper Rings 


Remove seeds from either red or green pep- 
pers, cut rings one-fourth of an inch wide 
and slip through them asparagus | stalks, 
canned or fresh. Serve with French dressing. 


Rice Puppinc—One way to be sure that rice 
pudding will be good is to bake it in a mod- 
erate oven for an hour and then let the fire go 
out. Let the pudding stay in the oven for 
three or four hours longer, and when taken 
out you will find not all the custard at the 
top and the rice at the bottom, as is usually 
the case, but each separate grain of rice will 
be coated with a delicious custard.—Mrs 
Leonard Hargrave. 


Deticious Ratsep DoUuGHNUTS are made 
from one cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
butter, two eggs, one pint of warm milk, one 
cupful of yeast, or one yeast cake dissolved 
in warm water, one-half teaspoon each of soda 
and salt, a dash of nutmeg. Mix with flour 
like soft bread dough, let it rise over night. 
Turn out on a floured board, roll out one inch 
thick without molding, cut into rings, let rise 
until very light. Fry in hot fat, turning often. 
When cold, rell in powdered sugar. If these 
doughnuts are kept in a jar and- heated and 
rolled in sugar as they are needed, they will 
seem like freshly cooked doughnuts. An- 
other way to have fresh doughnuts every day 
is to make the dough as directed and cut off 
enough each morning to roll out and fry for 
breakfast, keeping the rest of the dough on 
ice, which chills the yeast plant and retards 
rising. The cook must rise early to raise the 
dough. The first method is easier and the 
cakes are about as good. This recipe makes 
about four dozen medium-sized doughnuts.— 
Annabel Lee. 
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Menus for April 


erience of a Practicul |Cold lemb Baked potatoes 


From the Everyday Exp 


Housekeeper 


Wepnespay, AprRIL 1 
Breakfast 


Apples 
Broiled lamb chops 
Fried potatoes 
Spider corncake 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Black bean soup 
Croutons 
Roast loin of veal 
Riced potatoes 
Parsnip fritters Bread 
Tapioca cocoanut pudding! 
Coffee | 
Supper 
Lobster Newburg Rolls 
Fruit cake Cherries 
Tea 


Tuurspay, AprIL 2 
Breakfast 
Oranges Oatmeal 
Fried calf’s liver and 
bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup Crackers 
Veal in brown sauce 
Baked macaroni 
Spiced pears Bread 
Cherry pudding 
Wine sauce 
Coffee 


Supper 
Hard boiled eggs on cream 
toast 
Fruit cake | | 
Sponge drops Apricots, 
Cocoa 


Fripay, Apri’ 3 
Breakfast 
Oranges Cereal 
Escalloped veal 
Whole wheat gems 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup Crackers 
Broiled shad Potato _ balls 
Lettuce salad Pickles 
3read 
Coffee cream pie 
Coffee 
Supper 
Salmon timbales 
Mustard sauce 
Rolls Fruit cake 
Preserved grape Tea 
Saturpay, APRIL 4 
Breakfast 
Bananas Cereal 
Cheese omelet 
Hashed potatoes 
Gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Boiled ham Potatoes 
Beets Carrots Turnips 
Cabbage salad Bread 
Huckleberry pie 
Coffee 
Supper 
Cold ham_ Bread 
Waffles Maple syrup 
Cocoa 
Sunpay, ApriIL 5§ 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Codfish 

Brown bread 
Coffee 


Consomme 


Doughnuts 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Dinner 
Bread sticks 
Roast chicken 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Currant jelly Bread 
Chocolate mousse 
Sponge drops Coffee 
Supper 
Cold ham 
Creamed oysters on toast 
Pickles Ribbon cake 
ea 
Monpay, Aprit 6 
Breakfast 
Cereal 
tried bacon and _ oysters 
Brown bread 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 
Poulette soup Crackers 
Chicken pie Spinach 
Cabbage salad Bread 
Sliced bananas Wafers 
Coffee 
Supper 
Cold ham 
Vegetable hash 
Toast Ribbon cake 
Preserved strawberries 
Tea 
Tuespay, APRIL 7 
Breakfast 
Oranges Oatmeal 
Chicken pie saute 
Wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Chicken soup Croutons 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked potatoes 
Escalloped tomato 
Brea 
Baked cup custards 
Wafers Coffee 


| Supper 
Egg bird’s nest 
Brown bread 
| Ribbon cake Cheese straws 
Preserved peaches 
Tea 
Wepnespay, Aprit 8 
Breakfast 
Apples Cereal 
Broiled hamburg steak 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Muffins Doughnuts 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast lamb 
Mashed potatoes 
Lettuce and beet salad 
Bread Spiced currants 


Strawberry whips 
Ladyfingers Coffee 
Supper 


Escalloped cheese Buns 


Preserved peaches 
ea 
Tuurspay, ApRIL 9 
Breakfast 


Bananas 
Broiled bluefish 
Creamed potatoes 


|Ribbon cake Ginger snaps 


Dinner 
Mock turtle soup 
Crackers 


oiled onions 
Pickled pears 
Almond pudding 
Coffee 
Supper 
Curried lamb _Rolls 
Chocolate cake 
Cottage cheese 
Preserved plums Tea 
Fripay, Aprit 10 
Breakfast B 
Oranges Hominy 
Minced lamb on toast s 
Hashed browned potatoes 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 
Corn soup 
Baked stuffed shad 
Egg sauce Boiled potatoes 
Lettuce Graham bread 
Plum tarts Coffee 
Supper 
Escalloped oysters Buns 
Chocolate cake Cook es 
Preserved pineapple 


Poached eggs on toast 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
hominy Maple svrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Beef a la mode 
Riced potatoes 
Spinach Rolls 
Lemon pie 
Coffee 
Supper 
Potato salad Rolls 
Pimolas Cream puffs 
Preserved pineapple 
Chocolate 
Sunpay, Aprit 12 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Fried sweetbreads 
Escalloped potatoes 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Bouillon Bread sticks 
Boiled salmon 
Hollandaise sauce 
Potato balls Peas 
Bread Pickles 
Date souffle Custard sauce 

Vafers Coffee 


Supper 
Cold beef 
Cheese sandwiches 
Cream puffs 
Orange marmalade 
Crackers Cocoa 
Monpay, Aprit 13 
Breakfast 
Bananas_ Cereal 
Fried bacon 
Scrambled eggs 
Fried potatoes Rolls 
Coffee 


Dinner 

Potato chowder Crackers 

Beef with mushroom sauce 

Baked spaghetti 

Boiled parsnips Pickles 

Bread Apple pie 
Coffee 


Pulled bread|Cinnamon cake 


Supper 
Jellied with mayon- 


aise 
Rolls» Olives 
Cinnamon cake 
Cheese straws 
Preserved plums 
Tea 
Tuespay, APRIL 14 
Breakfast 
Baked apples Oatme 
Meat souffle Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 


sroiled lamb chops Peas 


Saratoga chips Lettuce 
Bread 

Cak Coffee 


Supper 
Smoked halibut Rolls 
Cookies 
Stewed prunes Tea 
Wepnespay, APRIL 15 
Breakfast 
Oranges Beef fritters 
French fried 
Rolls Co 
Dinner 


Tea —~ 
. roiled rump stea 
Saturpay, APRIL 11 Baked potatoes Squash 
Breakfast Bread Rice pudding 
Apples Coffee 


Supper 
Shirred eggs in chafing- 
dish 


Buttered toast 
Cream cheese 
Raised cake Jumbles 
Preserved_ raspberries 
ea 


Tuurspay, Apri, 16 
Breakfast 
Oranges eef balls 
Creamed potatoes 
Graham gems 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Lamb stew’ Boiled rice 
Carrots 


Brea 
Baked apple 
with cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Panned oysters on toast 
Pinwheel rolls 
Raised cake 
Jumbles Prunes Tea 


Fripay, Aprit 17 


Breakfast 
Bananas Oatmeal 


Creamed dried beef Toast 


Boiled eggs Coffee 
Dinner 
Scotch broth Croutons 
Fried fillets of halibut 
Horse-radish sauce Bréad 
Riced potatoes 
Shredded cabbage 
Squash pie Coffee 


Cheese and nut salad 
Rolls Raised cake 
Preserved pears 
Tea 
Saturpay, Aprit 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges Cereal 
Escalloped halibut 
Potato cakes 


Toast Coffee 


Popovers 
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Dinner Tuurspay, AprRIL 23 

Mutton chops breaded, with Breakfast 
tomato sauce Bananas Oatmeal 


Baked potatoes 
Baked corn 
Apple jelly Rye bread 
Blancmange with cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Baked beans _ Rolls 
Chili sauce Pineapple 
Cake Tea 
Sunpay, AprIL 19 
Breakfast 
Oranges Baked beans 
rown bread Pickles 
Cheese omelet Coffee 
Dinner 
Corn soup Pulled bread 
Fried chicken 
Supreme sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach Spiced grapes 


rea 
Wine jelly with whipped 


cream 
Wafers Coffee 
Salted almonds 
Supper 
Lobster salad 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Pineapple cake Cocoa 
Monpay, APRIL 20 
Breakfast 
Apple sauce Cereal 
Minced chicken on toast 
Potato puff Brown bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Bean soup Crackers 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Bread Queen pudding 
Coffee 
Supper 
Steamed clams Toast 
Saltines Pineapple cake 
Canton ginger Tea 
Tuespay, APRIL 21 
Breakfast 
Bananas Sausages 
Fried potatoes Rolls 
Corn meal _ griddlecakes 
Maple syrup Coffee 
Dinner 
Chicken broth Crackers 
Roast lamb Mint sauce 
Macaroni with cheese 
String beans 
Currant jelly 
Graham bread 
Assorted Raisins 
Crackers Coffee 
Supper 
Beef hash Rolls 
Orange shortcake Tea 
Wepnespay, APRIL 22 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 
Corn bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Fish chowder Crackers 
Cold lamb 
Browned potatoes 
Mashed turnips 
Piccallili 
Bread Apple tapioca 
Coffee 


Supper 
Lettuce and egg salad 
olls 
Gingerbread Lemon cake 
Raspberry jam Cocoa 


Curried lam 
Hashed potatoes 
Corn bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Stewed chicken with crust 
oiled rice 
Spinach Pickled peaches 
Bread Charlotte russe 
Coffee 
Supper 
Lamb pates 
Saratoga chips 
Soda biscuit 
Lemon cake Gingerbread 
Raspberry jam Tea 
Fripay, APRIL 24 
Breakfast 
Oranges Cereal 
Tripe fried in batter 
Wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Barley broth Croutons 
Baked cod Egg sauce 
Rice croquettes Lettuce 


Bread Fig pudding 
Brown sugar sauce 
Coffee 
Supper 


Chicken terrapin Rolls 
zemon cake 
Preserved plums 


Tea 
Saturpay, APRIL 25 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Codfish hash 
Muffins Curry pickle 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Chicken soup Crackers 
Breaded veal steak in 
brown sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Dandelions Bread 
Apple pie Coffee 
Supper 
Scrambled eggs with cheese 
Dipped toast 
Walnut cup cakes 


Baked apples Tea 
Sunpay, Aprit 26 
Breakfast 
Apples 


Escalloped veal 
Fried potatoes Popovers 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Julienne soup Crackers 
Roast ribs of beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Squash Radishes 
Plum jelly 
Vanilla ice cream with 
strawberry sauce 
Sponge cake Coffee 
Supper 
Potato salad _ Rolls 
Cup cakes Sliced oranges 
Ginger ale 
Monpay, AprIL 27 
Breakfast 
Bananas Oatmeal 
Fried bacon and eggs 
Potato cakes Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Ccnsomme Dinner biscuit 
Cold roast beef 
Baked potatoes Beets 


Brea 
Mince pie Coffee 


TABLE 
Supper | Mashed potatoes 
Deviled lobster Rolls (Cucumber salad Bread 
Cup cakes Sponge cake Banana fritters 
Jellied apples Tea Brown sauce Coffee 


Supper 
Pressed corned beef 
Escalloped pctatoes 
Delicate cake 
Preserved strawberries 


Tuespay, Aprit 28 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 

Broiled codfish steaks 

Creamed potatoes 


Whole wheat gems ea 
Coffee Tuurspay, APRIL 30 
Dinner Breakfast 


Chocolate pudding Bananas Omelet 


Braised beef Parsnips Potato puff Toast 
Pickled pears Bread Fried oatmeal 
Coffee Maple syrup 
Supper Coffee 
Codfish souffle Ladyfingers Dinner 
Cup cakes 


Tea Mock bisque soup Saltines 


Crackers Hominy chicken 
Wepnespay, APRIL 29 Mashed potato 
Breakfast Asparagus on toast 
Baked apples Oatmeal Grape juice jelly Cake 
Dropped eggs on _ toast Coffee 
Beef hash Gems Supper 
Coffee Creamed chicken Rolls 
Dinner Delicate cake 
Pea soup Croutons Quince preserve 


Crown roast of lamb Chocolate 


A FEW OF THE RECIPES 


Tapioca Cocoanut Pudding 


Soak one-half cup of grated cocoanut with 
one-half cup of pearl tapioca in cold water to 
cover. Add one and one-half pints (three 
cups) of milk, three beaten eggs, one-half cup 
of sugar and a speck of salt. Mix well and 
bake in a buttered dish for thirty minutes. 
Serve hot with cream. 


Escalloped Cheese 


Butter a baking dish, put in a 'ayer of bread 
cut into inch square pieces, add a layer of 
cheese cut small, dust with salt and paprika. 
Add more bread, about one-half a stale loaf, 
and one cup of cheese, and one-half teaspoon 
of salt. Beat two eggs light, add one pint of 
milk and pour over the bread and cheese. 
Bake for one-half hour in a moderate oven. 


Cabbage Salad 


Chop cabbage to make three pints, add two 
tablespoons of sugar and one tablespoon of 
salt. Boil one cup of vinegar, add a herping 
tablespoon of butter, then add slowly two well 
beaten eggs, then the chopped cabbage. Stir 
well, remove from the fire and cool. If de- 
sired, one-half cup of sweet cream may be 
added. Serve with lettuce or in cups made 
— hollowed peppers, tomatoes or cooked 
reets. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding ° 

Soak two cups of bread crumbs in two cups 
of scalded milk, add two-thirds cup of sugar, 
two squares of chocolate previously melted, 
one teaspoon of vanilla. Mix well and bake 
in a buttered dish one hour in a moderate 
oven. Serve hot with whipped cream or hard 
sauce. 


Chicken Terrapin 

Make a sauce with two level tablespoons of 
butter, two of flour and one cup of cream, or 
half cream and chicken stock. Season with 
When boiling hot remove 


salt and pepper. 
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from the fire, add two well beaten eggs and 
one pint of chopped cold chicken. Butter 
individual dishes or one baking dish, pour in 
the chicken mixture and place the dishes in 
a pan of hot water. Spread crumbs on the 
top and bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. Serve at once. 


Bread Pudding 
By Mrs W. S. StTockKBRIDGE 


The foundation of a bread pudding consists 
of milk and eggs, with bread as an incidental. 
Do not be deluded into using water exclusively, 
and omitting the eggs. Skimmed milk, if per- 
fectly sweet, is quite as satisfactory as whole 
milk, and may be “extended” with one-eighth 
water, if necessary. 

In all bread puddings it is desirable to warm 
the milk after the bread is put in and mash the 
latter thoroughly with a wire potato masher, 
or similar implement, while heating; a Dover 
beater facilitates the mixing. If skimmed milk 
is used, put in a pinch of baking soda to prevent 
curdling. Remove from the fire, add the 
beaten eggs and other ingredients, put into a 
buttered baking dish, and bake until a knife 
thrust into the center comes out clear; so long 
as the knife is milky, the pudding is not done. 
In a metal dish, and with a quick oven, half 
an hour’s baking will sometimes suffice. An 
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earthen dish and a slow oven may require two 
hours. 


Queen of Puddings 


To a quart of milk, allow a pint of fine bread 
crumbs, a tablespoon of butter, one cup of 
sugar and the yolks of four eggs; flavor with 


the grated rind of a lemon, if liked (or a tea-. 


spoon of vanilla extract), and half a teaspoon 
of salt. Bake in a moderate oven and spread 
while hot with a layer of any acid jelly or 
preserves; strained apple juice is sometimes 
used. Make a meringue of the whites of the 
eggs and a spoonful of powdered sugar, with 
or without a little lemon juice, and brown in 
the oven. To be eaten cold without sauce. 
If a meringue is not liked, three eggs, yolks 
and whites, may be used in the pudding, and 
jelly spread upon the top. This variation jis 
good hot. 


Chocolate Pudding 

To a quart of milk, allow a pint of fine bread 
slices of bread or their equivalent in small 
pieces; crusts and “heels” may be used. Add 
three eggs, one small cup of sugar, and two 
squares chocolate melted, or three heaping 
teaspoons of cocoa, stirred dry with the sugar. 
Beat all together well and flavor with one 
teaspoon of vanilla, or one-half teaspoon of 
ground cinnamon, and half a teaspoon of salt. 
Bake in a buttered dish. Excellent hot or 
cold, and requires no sauce. Baked in custard 
cups and served cold with whipped cream. 
This is delicious. 
Bread and Butter Pudding 

Butter lightly six or seven slices of stale 
bread, place in a buttered pudding dish, and 


A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF THE GROWING INTEREST IN HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY IS AFFORDED 
BY A NOVEL ORGANIZATION AT EAST DES MOINES, IOWA, THIRTEEN YOUNG WOMEN, WHOSE 
GROUP PORTRAIT IS GIVEN HEREWITH, HAVE BANDED TOGETHER FOR THOROUGH STUDY OF THESE 
SUBJECTS, AND CALL THEMSELVES THE “SKULL KLUB.” 
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pour over them a mixture of one quart of 
milk, one cup of sugar, three eggs, salt and 
flavoring to taste. Allow it to stand an hour 
before baking and serve hot with cream or 
butter. 


Log Cabin Pudding 


Allow a pint and a half of milk, heat it and 
crumb in enough pieces of bread to make it 
quite thick. Mix into a homogeneous mass, 
add a piece of butter half as large as an egg, a 
little salt and a large spoonful of sugar. Spread 
a layer of this in a buttered pudding dish, then 
a layer of sliced sour apple, sprinkled with 
spices. Alternate until the dish is nearly full, 
having the top layer apple; dot with bits of 
butter, and sprinkle with sugar. Bake two 
hours or longer in a moderate oven, covering 
with a plate the last half of the time. Serve 
with hard sauce, or put one cup of sugar in the 
pudding, and serve with butter or cream. 


Apple Charlotte 


Thickly butter a deep baking dish. Take 
smooth slices of bread and butter and line the 
bottom and sides of the dish. Fill it with 
sliced sour apple, sweetened and flavored to 
taste, and a teaspoon of butter cut into little 
bits. Soak enough slices of bread for a cover, 
for a minute, in milk or water, and fit over the 
top. Put on a plate that will fit’ closely, and 
a weight upon that. Bake two and a half or 
three hours in a moderate oven. It should 
turn out whole upon a platter. Serve with 
hard sauce. A peach charlotte is made in the 
same way, leaving in a few of the peach stones 
to flavor. 


WENTLE JeerTyES (a Boer dish) — Take 
twelve slices of thinly cut, stale, white bread, 
butter well, soak in milk (not too much) ; then 
whisk up eight eggs; lay the bread in the egg; 
then fry in hot lard or fat, as you would frit- 
ters. Serve with sugar and cinnamon. This 
is an old Dutch dish. The recipe is said to 
have been brought to the Cape by the old 
Batavian state prisoners—Food and Cookery, 
London. 


Tue Price of the Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book was given in our columns, by 
mistake, as $1.50, whereas it is $2. The pub- 
lishers are Little, Brown & Co, Boston. 


HovseHotp Accounts—Mrs S. W. Hart, 
there is a carefully planned blank book for 
the simple keeping of household accounts pub- 
lished by John C. Earl, Bible House, New 
York; also an expense book for yearly and 
monthly expenditures published by Kiggins 
& Tooker company, 123 and 125 William street, 
New York. 


Roaster—If Mrs McGarry will keep her 
sheet iron roaster well greased all the time, 
she will have no trouble from rusting. We 
know of no other preventive to recommend. 


TABLE 


Bureau of Information 


Ouive O1,—If Mrs A. L. cannot take a tea- 
spoonful of olive oil “straight” as a medicine, 
why not use it as a French dressing with a 
green vegetable for dinner every day? 


Pastry Bac—Buy a piece of thin rubber 
cloth about fourteen inches square, fold it into 
a pointed bag, seaming it up with the smooth 
surface inside. Cut off the very point and slip 
inside a pastry tube, which is like a tin nozzle. 
Various sizes and shapes of pastry tubes may 
be obtained to serve different purposes—for 
garnishing with whipped cream, mashed pota- 
toes, puree of peas, or for decorating desserts 
and cake with meringue or frosting. 


TEA AND Corree Stains, Mrs Painter, may 
be taken from a tablecloth by soaking the spots 
with glycerine and letting stand for several 
hours untouched. Afterward wash with soap 
and water. 


Can any of our southern readers sen1 for 
Mrs Glen D. Kimball a recipe for hot tamales 
containing chicken and corn as they are made 
in southern cities ?- 


REFRESH MENTS—For light refreshments o be 
served at little evening parties, the following 
simple combinations are offered for chafing- 
dishe suppers: Cheese fondu, Russian tea and 
marshmallow wafers, creamed sweetbreads in 
a vol au vent, olives, cheese wafers. For a 
few evening suppers Miss Brigham may find 
something suggestive in this menu: Anchovies 
on toast, spiced grapes, chicken salad, olives, 
toasted cheese crackers, maple mousse, ginger 
ale. The three brief menus which follow are 
suitable for light refreshments at an afternoon 
affair: Orange frappe, chocolate crackers and 
peanut wafers; chocolate with whipped cream, 
lettuce sandwiches and fondant candies ; orange 
punch, cheese wafers and maple creams. 


EscaLLorep Oyster PLANT—Boil the vegeta- 
ble, without scraping, till the skin peels off. 
Slice it thin. Put into an earthen baking dish 
a layer of bread crumbs, a layer of salsify, 
seasoned with salt, pepper and butter. Repeat 
till the dish is full, layer after layer, with but- 
tered crumbs on top. Moisten with milk and 
bake till the crust is delicately brown. 


CRULLERS ought to be kept in a closely 
covered stone jar to have them tender and soft 
for several days after making. 


EtiguettE—In reply to Ella C. B., a formal 
reply should be sent in response to a formal 
invitation such as you describe; it should be ad- 
dressed to the persons who issue the invitation. 
Soup should preferably be eaten from the 
side of the spoon, the motion of which, in the 
plate, should be away from the eater. The 
gentleman should always be presented to the 
lady, as, ““Miss B——, may I present Mr 
C——?” A young woman should be presented 
to an older woman, a young man should be 
presented to an older man, and a man should 
always be presented to a woman. Of course 
no one should be presented to a lady without 
her consent, direct or implied. 
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Western New York Recipes 


Favorite Dishes in Many Homes of Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse 


ia, th, cr, Gr ah 


Buffalo 


Asparagus Soup 

Cut a bunch of asparagus into small pieces 
and boil in a quart of water until very tender. 
Heat one pint of milk and thicken with one 
tablespoon of butter and one 2f flour, which 
have been rubbed together. Rub the aspara- 
gus through a colander, return to the water 
in which it was boiled, and add the thickened 
milk. Season with salt, pepper and a little 
nutmeg. Boil two minutes and serve—Mrs 
Christine Gorton. 


Dropped Hermit Cookies 


One cup of butter, one and one-half cups of 
brown sugar, one cup of raisins chopped fine, 
one cup of English walnuts chopped fine, one 
and one-third cups of flour, three eggs, one 
teaspoon of cinnamon, one teaspoon of cloves, 
one teaspoon of allspice, one teaspoon of salt, 
one teaspoon of soda in hot water. Cream 
sugar and butter together, add the other in- 
gredients, and then put small drops of the 
mixture in your pans for baking—Mrs G. 
Barrett Rich. 


Maple Ice Cream 

One quart of rich cream, one coffeecup of 
maple syrup, one-fourth pound of shelled 
pecans. Chop nuts, add to cream and syrup, 
and freeze.—Mrs E. Curtis Rumrill. 


Oyster Cocktail 

Seven teaspoons of horse-radish, seven tea- 
spoons vinegar, ten teaspoons of lemon juice, 
one teaspoon of tabasco sauce, salt to taste, 
one quart of oysters for twelve people. Serve 
in glasses—Mrs L. M. Powers. 


Chocolate Cream Meringues 
Buy two meringue shells, cover both with 


chocolate frosting and fill with whipped cream. 
—Mrs Clarence W. Cady. 
Baked Ham 

Soak the ham in cold water over night (old 
hams require two nights and a day). After 
soaking, scrape well. Make a quart of flour 
into a very stiff paste and cover the entire skin 
side; place the ham perfectly level in a 
roasting pan and fill pan with cold water. 
Replenish occasionally with hot water while 
baking. For a seven to eight-pound ham bake 
about three and one-half hours; for one weigh- 
ing eight to ten pounds four to five hours, and 


for a ten to twelve-pounder five to six hours. 
Leave in water until cold, then remove paste 
and skin, cover with bread or cracker crumbs, 
and place in baking pan. Dissolve in a large 
coffeecup one tablespoon of brown sugar in 
one-third cup of cold water. Fill cup with 
cider, and baste with this frequently. Bake 
thirty minutes to one hour according to size. 
If a spicy flavor is desired stick in a few 
cloves—Mrs J. K. Freeman. 


Cheese Straws 


One cup of grated cheese, one cup of rich 
pie paste. Mix the two with a little cold 
water, using enough water to make them stick 
together, cut in strips and bake in a hot oven. 
—Mrs Sheldon Thompson. 


Imperial Scallop 


One cup of chopped ham, one and one-half 
cups of cream sauce, three hard boiled eggs, 
one-half cup of fresh bread crumbs, with a 
large teaspoon of melted butter. Stir the 
chopped ham in cream sauce, put one-half in a 
baking dish, add the chopped eggs, then the 
rest of ham, cover with bread crumbs, and 
bake until it is a very light brown.—Miss A. 
Waring. 


Spinach Croquettes 


Take one pint of spinach (cooked), chop 
very fine. Put over the fire one large table- 
spoon of butter and one-half of a small onion 
cut in quarters. When the onion colors, 
remove the pieces and put the spinach in, 
stirring constantly, and adding gradually one 
scant tablespoon of flour, same of bread 
crumbs, one-half cup of grated cheese, yolks of 
two eggs beaten and stirred in quickly, one- 
fourth cup of milk (more, if too stiff), salt 
and nutmeg to taste. It must only be stiff 
enough to mold while warm. Turn out on a 
flour board; flour the hands and form into 
small croquettes. Then cook them in boiling 
lard from five to seven minutes. Shake or 
drain in a sieve. Arrange them in the dish in 
which they are to be served, sprinkle with 
grated cheese, moisten with melted butter, and 
place in oven a minute or two to heat through. 
—Mrs Peter C. Corwell. 


Blitzkuchen 
Nine ounces of butter, nine ounces of gran- 
ulated sugar, nine ounces of flour, four ounces 


of almonds, four eggs, rind of one lemon. Stir 
butter to a cream, add whole eggs, one at a 
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time, beating well. Add the sugar, leaving a 
little to sprinkle over the top, then add lemon 
rind and flour, and spread thin in buttered 
pans. Sprinkle with the almonds blanched 
and chopped, a little cinnamon and _ sugar. 
Bake slowly, cut in squares while hot, and 
leave in the pan to cool—Mrs Mae Davis 
Smith. 


Pineapple Sponge 

One small fresh pineapple or a pint and a 
half can of the fruit, one small cup of sugar, 
half a package of granulated gelatine, one cup 
and a half of water, the whites of four eggs. 
Soak the gelatine in a half cup of water, until 
dissolved. Chop the pineapple, and put it, 
together with the juice, in a saucepan with 
the sugar and remainder of the water. Sim- 
mer ten minutes, add the gelatine, take from 
fire immediately, and strain into a_ basin. 
When partially cooled, add the whites of the 
eggs and heat, until the mixture begins to 
thicken. Pour into a mold, and set it away 
to harden. Serve with soft custard.—Mrs 
William Lansing. 
Fig Ice Cream 

Take two tablespoons of gelatine, scald one 
cup of milk and one cup of vinegar, then add 
the gelatine, let it dissolve and add one quart 
of rich cream and freeze. When frozen, add 
one-fourth pound of chopped figs and one- 
half pound chopped English walnuts. Let 
stand until ready to serve-—Mrs Charles M. 
Ransom. 


Cocoanut Puffs 


Whites of three eggs, one cup of powdered 
sugar, one teaspoon of vanilla, one tablespoon 
of cornstarch, two cups of cocoanut (one-half 
pound). Beat the whites of eggs well, add 
the sugar, and heat over steam until a slight 
crust forms on bottom and sides of dish. Take 
from the steam and add other ingredients. 
Drop in small pieces on buttered tins, and 
bake quickly urtil a light brown—Mrs Frank 
Dorr. 


Escalloped Oysters 


One pint of oysters, two tablespoons of but- 
ter, two tablespoons of cream, salt and pepper, 
two tablespoons of oyster liquor. Pick crumbs 
from a slice of bread. Put in bottom of bak- 
ing dish first a thick layer of crumbs, then a 
layer of oysters with the cream and liquor, 
then a layer of crumbs, and a little melted 
hutter. Bake twenty-five minutes in center 
grate of oven—Mrs H. C. Stimpson. 


Compote of Marshmallows 


Preserved peaches (fresh fruit is better if in 
season), maraschino cherries, oranges, pecan 
nuts, and fresh marshmallows. Cut in halves 
and then quarter the peaches and oranges. 
Mix in the nuts and marshmallows with the 
fruit juice. Cover all with whipped cream 
and garnish the top with the cherries. Serve 
cold—Mrs Clarence W. Cady. 
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Delicate Cake 

One cup of white sugar, one-third cup of 
butter, two-thirds cup of sweet milk, two and 
one-third cups of flour, two eggs, one-half 
teaspoon of soda, one teaspoon of cream 
tartar. It takes two grains of common sense 
in putting together the ingredients, and eternal 
vigilance in cooking from the moment of start- 
ing the process. Good recipes amount to 
nothing in the hands of an ignorant, negligent 
cook—man or woman. This is my best word 
for cooks, for housekeepers, for everybody.— 
Susan B. Anthony. 
Pickled Oysters 

Fifty selected oysters cooked in their own 
liquor until edges curl. Drain and plump by 
placing in cold water. To one pint of vinegar 
and one pint of the oyster juice add some all- 
spice and mace, and cloves. Heat and pour 
over oysters hot. Ready for use in twenty- 
four hours.—Mrs Frederick Yates. 


Walnut and Fig Ice Cream 


Heat two and a half cups of milk, having 
reserved cold half cup to mix with the other 
ingredients. A part of this half cup of cold 
milk use for dissolving a tablespoon of gela- 
tine and with the rest mix two tablespoons of 
flour, an egg and a cup of sugar. Into the 
milk, heating in a double boiler, stir gradually 
the flour, sugar and egg. When it has come to 
a custard, add the dissolved gelatine, a cup of 
rich cream and a teaspoon of vanilla. After 
you have frozen the mixture add the meats of 
half a pound of English walnuts, weighed in 
the shell, and a quarter of a pound of figs. 
The walnuts and figs should be well chopped. 
Beat them well in the custard and pack.—Mrs 
George D. Hale. 


Mock Bisque Soup 


One quart of tomatoes cooked tender in one 
quart of water. Strain this and put the liquor 
back upon the stove; add one teaspoon of soda, 
a little butter, salt and pepper to taste, and, 
just before it is served, one quart of boiling 
milk. A little thickening and onion improves 
it for some tastes —Mrs C. B. Stoddard. 


Fruit Salud 


To one-third of chopped apples add two- 
thirds of the white part of celery cut coarse, 
a small cup of English walnuts also chopped 
fine, and a bunch of Malaga grapes cut up. 
Make a mayonnaise dressing and mix before 
sending to table—Mrs Anna C. Wilkin. 


Chicket Croquettes 

One cup of minced chicken, one cup of 
minced veal, one cup of sweet cream, one 
tablespoon of butter, one tablespoon of flour, 
one teaspoon of minced parsley, one grating 
of nutmeg, salt and cayenne pepper to taste. 
Put the butter in the pan to melt, and 
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then put in the flour and brown slightly. 
Add the cup of cream. Stir until thor- 
oughly mixed, then add chicken and veal, with 
seasoning of parsley, nutmeg, etc. After stir- 
ring three minutes remove to a cool place. 
Beat the yolk and white of one egg together. 
Have about one pint of fine bread crumbs. 
When the croquette mixture is cold, take a 
small quantity and roll in the crumbs, then 
dip in egg and roll again in crumbs, about 
the length of a finger. When all the mixture 
has been made up into croquettes, set away 
in the ice box for an hour or two, then fry a 
delicate brown in very hot fat. Handle the 
croquettes as daintily as possible in rolling 
them in the crumbs. Serve with mushroom 
sauce. Sufficient croquettes for six persons.— 
Mrs Charles Potter. 


Stuffed Clams 


Fry colorless two ounces of finely chopped 
onion in two ounces of butter; dredge over 
two tablespoons of flour, and stir well, then 
add the liquor of ten raw clams, two ounces 
of chopped mushrooms and one gill of white 
wine (Sauterne is very good). Let boil and 
season with pepper, nutmeg and salt. Chop 
the raw clams and add them to the same. 
Allow them to poach. Add chopped parsley, 
two egg yolks, and a little cream. Fill shells 
with this mixture, dust with fine bread crumbs, 
lay on top a bit of fresh butter, and bake in 
oven a light brown. The above quantity is 
sufficient for five persons—Mrs Winfield A. 
Dewey. 


Lobster Soup 

Melt one ounce of butter in a saucepan, then 
add two ounces of flour, which must be mixed 
well with the butter. Add to this the cooked 
meat of a medium sized lobster, one cup of 
milk and one cup of cream, full one-half quart 
of soup stock, one-half cup of tomatoes, a 
little salt and a pinch of red pepper. Let boil 
a few minutes, stirring well, then press 
through a sieve. Put back on the fire with 
one spoonful of butter, let come quickly to the 
boiling point and serve at once.—Mrs William 
A. Murphy. 


Spiced Gooseberries 

Wash and prepare gooseberries; then meas- 
ure five pounds with four of sugar, a pint of 
vinegar, a tablespoon of powdered cinnamon 
and a teaspoon of powdered cloves, and boil 
the whole slowly for three hours.——Mrs 
Joseph McLean, Jr. 


Cherry Conserve 

Two pounds of large raisins, seeded, three 
pounds of granulated sugar, five pounds of 
sour cherries, stoned, one pound of red cur- 
rants, five oranges. After seeding raisins, 
steam twenty minutes. Pare the yellow rind 
from the oranges as thin as possible, then cut 
crosswise of the paring with sharp scissors into 
fine shreds. Set in the steamer on a plate and 
leave until cooked tender. Take off all the 
white covering and stringy part of the oranges 
and cut up the pulp into small pieces. Now 


put all the ingredients into a porcelain-lined 
kettle and cook until a rich conserve which will 
form in a mold like jelly. While cooking add 
six whole cloves and one rose geranium leaf. 
Take the leaf out when it becomes withered. 
It gives a delicate flavor and is harmless. Put 
in jelly glasses and cover with paraffine before 
putting on the tin covers. This conserve is 
delicious with all kinds of fowl or game.—Mrs 
William Eastwood. 


Orange Marmalade 


Use the juice and grated rind of one lemon 
to every five oranges. Weigh the fruit before 
cutting it, and allow three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit. Remove the peel 
in quarters and boil in clear water until tender. 
Remove the seeds and as much skin as possible 
from the pulp. Boil pulp with sugar until well 
cooked. While this is boiling take each sec- 
tion of peel in the hollow of the hand and cut 
out all the white pithy part with the edge of a 
spoon bowl, leaving the thin yellow rind. Put 
several of these pieces together and. with a 
sharp knife or scissors cut into thin shreds. 
Add the shredded rinds to the cooked oranges 
and cook until the right consistency. It should 
be thick, but not solid like jelly—Mrs William 
Purcell. 


Cucumber Pickles 


Four hundred cucumbers of medium size cut 
in oblong chunks without paring, and two 
quarts of small onions. Wash the onions well 
and put in layers with the cucumber and salt. 
Cover with boiling water and let stand twenty- 
four hours, then drain and cover with weak 
vinegar and let them stand twenty-four hours 
more. Then take one gallon of fresh vinegar, 
four pounds of brown sugar, one-half pound 
of ground mustard, two tablespoons of ground 
cinnamon, one-half tablespoon of ground 
cloves, one tablespoon of allspice, one table- 
spoon of ground ginger, one teaspoon of 
turmeric, a piece of alum size of a walnut, three 
or four green peppers cut in slices. Boil all 
together and pour over the cucumbers after 
they are well drained—Mrs Thomas A. 
O'Hare. 

Walnut Wafers 

One pint of walnut meats, one pint of dark 
brown sugar, four eggs, six even tablespoons 
of flour, two-thirds teaspoon of salt. Beat the 
eggs, not separating them. Add sugar, then 
flour, then salt, and lastly the nuts chopped 
fine. Mix well together, then spread as thinly 
as possible in a buttered pan. Cut in squares 
before cold, but not at once. Bake in a hot 
oven. These wafers are very nice served with 
afternoon tea, or with ice cream. The thin- 
ness and the quick oven are both necessary to 
— them a success—Mrs George C. Hol- 
ister 


Sour Cream Pie 

One cup of chopped raisins, one cup of sugar, 
one egg, one cup of sour cream, one table- 
spoon of flour. Baked between two crusts.— 
Kate E. Knickerbocker, Syracuse. 
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Syracuse 


Oysters a la Snowdon (for chafing-dish) 

Heat one quart of cream, seasoned to taste 
with celery salt, paprika and a few drops of 
tabasco. When very hot place in cream about 
a pint and a half of large selected oysters, 
thoroughly drained, and let stand until a trifle 
curled. Then add two or three tablespoons 
of Madeira and serve in hot plates.——Mrs 
Walter Snowdon Smith. 


Dream Cakes 

Cut rounds or fancy shapes of crustless 
bread. Spread first with a thin layer of 
American cheese, then with mayonnaise; or 
if preferred it may be dusted with cayenne 
pepper, then put on bread cover and fry in 
butter in chafing-dish—Mrs S. F. Snow. 


Escalloped Lobster 


Two medium sized lobsters, one pint of 
cream, two tablespoons of butter, one scant 
pint of bread crumbs, two tablespoons of flour, 
dash of red pepper and salt. Put the cream 
on to boil, mix butter and flour and add three 
tablespoons of boiling cream. Stir all the 
remaining cream, cook two minutes, add the 
lobster and boil one minute. Turn all into a 
baking dish, cover with bread crumbs and 
brown in a hot oven—Mrs E. B. McClelland. 


Maple Souffle 


Three-fourths cup of maple syrup and 
whites of four eggs. Beat together and cook 
in a double boiler until thick, stirring con- 
stantly. When cool add one pint of cream 
whipped. Pack in salt and ice for four hours. 
—Mrs Alvah W. Palmer. 


Suet Pudding 


One-half cup of milk, one-half cup chopped 
suet, one-half cup of molasses, two cups of 
fruit and nuts chopped together, one cup of 
flour, pinch of salt, one small teaspoon of 
soda dissolved in warm water. Steam three 
hours. Any sort of fruit and nuts may be 
used.—Eva Snaith Barnes. 


Spiced Beef (or Beef a la Mode) 

One piece of the round of beef (known as 
the “pot roast’), weighing from three to five 
pounds. Put two tablespoons of butter in a 
stewing kettle over a hot fire; when butter 
melts, brown. the meat on both sides. Re- 
move the meat temporarily and add flour to 
the butter; let it brown and thicken, then add 
three pints of boiling water, one bay leaf, one 
sprig of celery, some parsley, and one large 
onion with a clove stuck in it, two carrots, one 
turnip, one tablespoon of salt and one shake 
of pepper. Replace the meat in this liquid at 
once and let it simmer for at least six hours. 
Turn the meat over and stir it occasionally. 
The secret of the success with this dish is 
slow cooking. When finished it should be as 
tender as bread. Place the meat on a hot 
platter, strain the gravy over it and serve gar- 
nished with sliced boiled carrots and sprigs 


of parsley. The gravy should be thick and of 
a dark brown color—Mrs William Hutton 
Blauvelt. 


English Plum Pudding 


Six ounces of fine bread crumbs, two 
ounces each of lemon, orange and citron peel 
cut into fine shreds, one-half ounce of mixed 
spices (cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg), one-fourth 
pound of chopped apples, one-half teaspoon 
of minced lemon rind, one-half pound of 
sugar, three-fourths pound of chopped and 
seeded raisins, three-fourths pound of cur- 
rants, one pound of flour, one pound of finely 
shredded suet. Mix the ingredients thor- 
oughly, then add six eggs and a little milk if 
needed. This should make a stiff batter. Boil 
in a pudding basin or mold. Time, five or six 
hours.—Mrs Jay B. Kline. 


Isabella Dressing 


One saltspoon of salt to every person, cover 
with black pepper, cover with red pepper, one 
teaspoon of vinegar to every person, one table- 
spoon of oil to every saltspoon of salt, one 
grated onion. Stir with ice until thoroughly 
chilled and serve at once.—Mrs Frank Harris 
Hiscock. 


Crumpels 


One cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, 
one-half cup of milk, two cups of flour, a little 
vanilla, a teaspoon of baking powder. Spread 
with teaspoon on baking pan. When baked, 
roll while hot into cornucopias or any shape 
desired—Mrs Walter Snowdon Smith. 


Waldorf Salad 


Two cups of celery chopped fine, grated 
rind of one orange, one cup of apples cut in dice. 
If fine red apples take six and scoop out 
insides, making little cups for the salads. Mix 
the above with the following mayonnaise: 
One very cold egg yolk with one teaspoon 
onion juice and yolk of one boiled egg, one 
cup of cold olive oil, one tablespoon of sugar, 
one tablespoon of vinegar, one tablespoon of 
lemon juice, one teaspoon of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoon of cayenne, one-half teaspoon of 
mustard. Mix thoroughly by stirring oil, drop 
by drop, to the egg and a few drops of vinegar, 
lemon, salt, pepper, etc, which have been pre- 
viously thoroughly mixed together; then fill 
the cups or make plain mixture, serving on 
white lettuce leaves. Cheese balls are delicious 
served with this salad—Mrs Howard P. Den- 
ison. 


Banana Pudding 


One box of gelatine, one pint of cream, one 
quart of milk, two cups of sugar, five bananas. 
Dissolve gelatine in a cup of water, add 
sugar to the milk and let it scald, take some 
of the hot milk and thin the gelatine, strain 
and let it simmer ten minutes, pour in a bowl 
to cool. Peel bananas and break in small 
pieces with a fork and stir into the mixture, 
when cool but not stiff. Serve with whipped 
cream on top flavored with vanilla—Mrs 
Charles Sherlock. 
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Women Working for Pure Food 
By Marion A. MacBripe 


Much of the difficult work in homes to-day 
can be traced to unreliability somewhere, and 
it comes where least expected—in the food 
supply, where we find many products which 
look well, but are not fit for food. If your 
coal dealer should send a ton of coal and after 
the fire burned out you found the firebox half 
full of stones, what would you do? Well, the 
food materials do not show a foreign sub- 
stance as clearly as the coal would, but it 
could be found in the stomach, because Dame 
Nature cannot be cheated. The hope of the 
country is in the home; the power here comes 
from food. Women have a hard problem, but 
they will master it, when once they see and 
realize the danger which is lurking in the 
adulteration of the materials with which they 
strive to build, rebuild and strengthen the 
physical bodies of those they love and live for. 

Women have brought about many reforms, 
and since 1898 they have worked with a will 
for a national pure food law. The National 
Woman's Christian Temperance union, the 
General Federation of women’s clubs and the 
National Congress of Mothers have been at 
work, all over this country, for the measure 
called the Hepburn bill in the house of rep- 
resentatives and the Hansbrough bill in the 
senate. At Washington the representatives 
and senators of every state have learned what 
the women at home want. Will they act for 
the home? Perhaps the poor woman who 
buys a five-cent glass of jelly for a sick child 
is of no consequence to the maker or seller 
of stuff made of glucose and aniline dyes. She 
will be of consequence when the club women 
all wake up to some of these facts and we 
shall stand by the honest manufacturer, who 
puts his name and address on his goods, who 
is not afraid to print in clear type, on a clear 
field, what he offers you for your money. 

Mr A. C. True of the department of agri- 
culture at Washington, Dr H. W. Wiley, chief 
of the bureau of chemistry, are our helpers. 
The housekeeper can appeal to her state board 
of health, if she is in doubt about a new prod- 
uct. She can insist upon the name of a food 
manufacturer whom she knows to be reliable, 
when buying goods. ‘Prove all things; hold 
fast to that which is good.” So shall the 
pure food bill win. 

One item is rarely mentioned in connection 
with this bill, and that is, candy. At the meet- 
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ing of the national pure food congress in 
Washington in 1898, the national confectioners’ 
association asked to have candy come within 
the scope of this bill. At first there was hesi- 
tation, because some thought candy was not 
food, then a Boston man who was president 
of the association at that time, persuaded the 
committee that good candy was food, and it 
comes under this bill. The bill is broad and 
good; not perfect, perhaps, but safe. 


Manufacturers Co-operating for 
Pure Foods 


The pure food campaign inaugurated by 
Goon HOUSEKEEPING is now commanding uni- 
versal support. Most significant is the action 
of some of the leading manufacturers of pure 
food products in voluntarily organizing them- 
selves into an association, each member of 
which is bound under heavy penalties to use 
bnly pure and healthful articles in the prepara- 
tion of its goods. “Every member is inter- 
ested in the enforcement of practical pure food 
laws and is pledged to pack and sell only such 
products as are nutritious and healthful, ac- 
ceptable to the best scientific authorities and 
salable according to law.”’ The roll of honor 
in this association of manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of pure food products is now as 
follows: 

The Williams Bros Co 
Curtice Bros Co 

Anderson Food Company 
Jos. Campbell Pres Co 
Logan, Johnson & Co 

H. A. Johnson & Co 

A. A. Knights & Son Corp 
Edgar Brick 

P. J. Ritter Conserve Co 
Cruikshank Bros Co 
Philadelphia Picking Co 
Geo. K. McMechen & Son Co 


American Pres Co 
Van Lill Pres Co 
Max Ams 

J. Weller Co 
Exley Watkins & Co 
M. E. Stohrer 
Dodson-Braun 
Erie Pres Co 
Curtis & Moore 
Jos. Middleby, Jr 
Miles Corson Co 
E. Pritchard 


Tue Cotton Wepp1nG, the first anniversary 
of the marriage, is prettily celebrated. Aft a 
recent “cotton dinner” in New York, branches 
of cotton, just as it grows in the south, and 
scarlet poinsettia with electric light twinkling 
here and there, decorated the table, and minia- 
ture bales of cotton were the souvenirs. South- 
ern melodies were played by an orchestra and 
plantation songs were sung. 


Have a heart that never hardens, a temper 
that never tires and a touch that never hurts.— 
Charles Dickens. 
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The Hygiene of the Bed 
By W. T. Parker, M D 


A large proportion of our indoor life is 
spent in bed, and during these hours the sys- 
tem is making an effort to recuperate and 
renovate the system. Our sleeping moments 
are supposed to provide the needed rest, but 
much of the system is actively employed in 
poisonous secretions, and excretions are either 
being accumulated or deposited upon the bed- 
clothing or in the atmosphere about the sleep- 
ing room. The hygiene of the bed is obviously 
a matter of great importance. Generally 
speaking, the house is built without any con- 
sideration as to where the furniture is to be 
placed. The bed must take its chances as to 
location, and often it is quite impossible to 
avoid an unhealthy situation; in fact, a situa- 
tion dangerous to health and even life. To 
sleep in a draft is quite as injurious as to 
sleep in a room without suitable ventilation. 

An ideal bedroom has at least two good win- 
dows and an open fireplace, and wall space 
enough to give the bed a position well away 
from windows or fireplace. The room should 
have a well made floor, painted, stained or 
polished, with just enough rugs to make dress- 
ing or undressing comfortable. The bedstead 
should be one readily cleansed; of course for 
this purpose metal is the best material, and 
wood, the worst. It is interesting in a study 
of this kind to refer to Frederic Litchfield’s 
Illustrated History of Furniture. Here we 
see a great variety of bedsteads, mostly of 
wood, but it is interesting to note that all are 
carefully protected from drafts by curtains or 
wooden partitions, built for that purpose. The 
bed curtains of our ancestors in this country 
were by no means intended for ornament, 
but for protection against the deadly drafts. 
Screens are often provided nowadays to protect 
the sleeper. 

That old abomination, the feather bed, with 
all its dangers and discomforts, has almost dis- 
appeared from use, and the wooden bedstead, 
with its monstrous head board, always the 
abode of dust and often verminy, is also going 
out of fashion. Generous sized sheets and 
blankets, with a light comforter or extra blan- 
ket for cold nights, should be provided. The 
counterpane or spread should be always taken 
off the bed and folded at night, and more 
especially during sickness, as it is unhealthy 
to sleep under it. For the under skeet an old 
blanket is exceptionally advisable, particularly 


for those suffering from rheumatism. For the 
same reasons, a slip cover should be made for 
the pillows under the ordinary case. 

One notices in London, and in other parts 
of England, and occasionally in this country, 
the sign, ‘“Well-aired beds” which is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. “Well- 
aired beds” is the essence of hygienic law con- 
cerning our places of repose. The refreshing 
sensation of the clean, well-aired bed is indeed 
a luxury. To accomplish this, the bedclothing 
must be entirely removed from the bed and 
exposed to the air and if possible to the sun. 
The most thorough way to do this is to take 
bedclothing, pillows, and when convenient, the 
mattresses, out of doors, where hanging upon 
stout lines in a sunny, breezy location, the foul 
odors of the night can be blown away. Not 
sooner than an: hour after rising should the 
bed be made up, a longer interval being much 
more desirable. The sleeping room should 
not be used any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary by day, and an open window should be 
brought into requisition whenever possible 
during the time it is unoccupied; and always 
at night. The pure air is as much required 
by night as by day, to say the least. 

In our American hotels and boarding houses, 
while the guests are at breakfast, the beds they 
have just left are being made up. At night 
when sleep is sought under heavy bedclothes 
and counterpane the chances for a headache 
the next morning are exceedingly good. That 
feeling of being more tired than when one 
went to bed is often entirely dependent upon 
the absence of all hygienic rules for a healthy 
bed. 


Suap is the fish of April. It is in its finest 
condition, plump, well flavored and mode- 
rately priced. The buck shad is good, but 
the roe shad is better, with prices according. 
Shad to be at its best should be planked on 
a two-inch-thick hardwood board. Split the 
shad down the back, lay it on the board, which 
should first have been well heated, with the 
skin side down and the flesh side up, well 
rubbed with butter and seasoning. Set the 
board under the flame of a gas stove or in a 
very hot oven. It will be cooked in half an 
hour. Send to the table on its plank, garnished 
with parsley and thin slices of lemon. Shad is 
also delicious baked, or it may be wrapped in 
double buttered paper and roasted. It may 
also be fried or broiled. 
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WFor covering a screen, such as is used about 
outhouses, and to hide unsightly fences, the 
best annual flowering vine we have is the 
good old morning glory; nothing surpasses it 
in profusion of bloom, and nothing excels it 
in richness and delicacy of color. A good 
support is made for it by setting posts in the 
ground, of whatever hight is desired, and nail- 
ing stout strips to them, at top and bottom. 
Drive into these strips, six inches apart, eight 
or tenpenny nails, and stretch stout twine over 
them in such a manner as to secure a dia- 
mond-shaped netting. To such a support the 
morning glory will take most kindly, and go 
up, up until it reaches the top and crests it 
with a fringe of lovely blossoms.—E. E. R. 


WA small teapot of handsome ware whose 
cover had joined all the covers of its prede- 
cessors in the land of broken china was sus- 
pended by its handle, and made beautiful the 
common tradescantia or Jacob’s ladder with 
which it was filled—March Fourth. 


YA gardener, handing me a broken leaf from 
a beautiful begonia, gave me the following 
directions for rooting it, which I pass on: 
Cut the stem to within an inch of the leaf, cut 
the leaf around, leaving the center untouched, 
divide the outer leaf into as many sections as 
there are veins, then stick the stem into moist 
sand, also the other sections, which are put in 
edgewise, the cut vein being in the sand. In 
this way one can have five or six plants from 
one leaf.—Anon. 


UWThe sweet pea cannot attach itself very well 
to strings. It may seem to attempt climbing 
them, but the first rough wind that comes 
along will loosen the vines, and down they will 
slip. Brush—just plain brush, such as you cut 
from the trees in the orchard, or along the 
roadside when you give them annual pruning— 
suits the sweet pea better than anything alse 
I have ever tried as a support. It may not 
be very attractive, at first, but as soon as the 
vines cover it, you will appreciate its merit, 
for a row of sweet peas trained over such a 


support will have a grace that a firm, stiff, 
straight up and down trellis never permits 
them to take on. Coarse meshed wire netting 
is much preferable to strings as a support. 
Be sure to sow your sweet peas as early as 
the soil is in a condition to bed up. Much of 
one’s success depends on an early start. Get 
them to growing before warm weather comes. 
And so plan as to get the roots of the plants 
down where the soil is damp and cool. This 
can be done by sowing the seed in trenches 
at least six inches deep. Cover to the depth 
of an inch, at sowing time, and fill in about 
the plants, as they reach up, until all the soil 
taken from the trench is returned to it. Sweet 
peas grown in this way will withstand the 
trying effects of hot midsummer weather, 
while shallow planted ones will generally fail 
at that time.—Eben E. Rexford. 


Win repotting palms, we would advise for 
the soil a basis of rotted sod. For fertilizer, 
use a little well-rotted cow manure, and if pos- 
sible, add sand and peat. Use a pot one or two 
sizes larger than the original one and pack the 
earth firmly. Palms generally require - an 
abundance of water. 


VWI1f you want a hedge of flowering plants 
between the flower and kitchen gardens, you 
will do well to select the zinnia for this pur- 
pose. It is a strong growing plant, comes into 
bloom early in the season, and improves with 
age. It comes in a wide range of colors. Its 
red, yellow and carmine varieties are wonder- 
fully showy. Because of its somewhat rank 
growth this plant is not very desirable for beds 
in the garden. Its proper place is in the back- 
ground, where too close inspection will not 
be given it—Eben E. Rexford. 


UWPansies from seeds sown in the garden in 
spring are never very satisfactory during the 
early part of the season. They generally begin 
to bloom about the time the hot weather 
comes, and that discourages them from at- 
tempting to do much until the more congenial 
weather of early autumn is here. In order to 
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have early pansies, we must depend on last 
year’s plants of our own growing, or procure 
young plants from the florist. These are gen- 
erally started in February and March, and 
will be coming into bloom by the time the 
garden is in a condition to receive them. Such 
plants are much preferred to old ones, as they 
have more vitality—E. E. R. 


VI knew no better than to sprinkle my 
American Beauty cut roses, petals and all, as 
I laid them in their boxes to keep them fresh 
over night. The petals were a scorched brown 
the next morning.—J. 


UThe old-fashioned marigold—the big, very 
double yellow variety which used to be given 
a prominent place in the gardens of our grand- 
mothers—is one of our best yellow flowers, and 
the value of this color is not understood as 
it ought to be. A small quantity of rich 
yellow, among other colors, not only brings 
out their beauty by contrast, but hightens and 
emphasizes them. Yellow in the garden is like 
sunshine to a landscape.—E. E. R. 


The Kitchen Garden 


The ideal soil for a garden plot, of course, 
is a somewhat heavy, sandy loam, which is 
retentive of moisture and with a southern ex- 
posure. Preparation should begin early by the 
application of a liberal dressing of well rotted 
manure. There is little danger of applying 
too much. A good working rule is a cart- 
load to every four square rods, although this 
amount may be spread over a greater area, 
and still good results be attained. Where it 
is not practicable to use manure, one may de- 
pend upon commercial fertilizers. Any high 
grade fertilizer will answer and should be 
applied at the rate of ten pounds per square 
rod. This should preferably be put on after 
the ground is plowed, or spaded, and tkor- 
oughly incorporated with the surface soil by 
raking or harrowing. 

As soon as the frost is out and the ground 
can be worked, at least a portion of the garden 
should be plowed or spaded for the earliest 
crops. Deep working is desirable. Make the 
surface soil fine by raking or harrowing and 
then plant the seeds. Much after-work may 
be saved by a very thorough preparation be- 
fore seeding. For small plots the spade 
or broad-tined fork is the best implement for 
the first breaking of the soil, as all portions 


are pulverized, and there is no undue tread- 
ing, as when a horse is used for plowing. 

The work of preparation and care of the 
garden may be much simplified and lightened 
by the use of proper tools. A hand cultivator 
will do as effective work as a hoe and about 
four times as much in the same space of time. 
These tools are now made so as to combine 
in one implement a seed drill, a plow, rake 
and cultivator with several sizes of teeth. In 
a garden of twenty rods or more, one will 
save enough labor in a season to pay first cost. 
In addition to this implement, an ordinary hoe, 
a steel tooth rake, a spade and a garden line 
one hundred feet long are almost necessary 
implements. 

Seeds are important, and only the best 
should be bought and planted. Deal only 
with reliable seedsmen. The best seeds are 
none too good and the poor ones are expensive 
even as a gift. Plan out the vegetables you 
wish to raise, and order the seeds early, be- 
fore the varieties which you desire are 
exhausted, for at the end of the season many 
kinds are sold out and there is such a rush 
for orders as to cause tedious delay. 

A few vegetables should be put in early, 
but the bulk of the garden had better wait 
until settled weather and danger of frost is 
over. Some kinds of vegetables germinate 
best in cool soil, while the same seed if planted 
a month later would make a poor stand. 
Onions, beets, peas, parsnips, lettuce and rad- 
ishes can be and should be planted at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Cover seed 
lightly in very early planting and as the seed- 
lings grow, draw more earth to them. A 
furrow three or four inches deep should be 
made for peas, but the seed covered with only 
half an inch of earth. Rather than planting a 
succession of peas, the writer has had the best 
succession by making one planting of three or 
four sorts which ripen one after the other. 
Notts’ Excelsior is hardly to be surpassed for 
an early dwarf pea, Premium Gem follows 
nicely, and then the new Admiral Dewey, 
which requires to be grown on brush or wires, 
and will repay handsomely the extra labor. 
Some time may be saved in growing a crop of 
lettuce by securing a few plants from a mar- 
ket gardener and transplanting them. 


Ir lead pencil writings or drawings are held 
over the steam of a briskly boiling kettle, the 
lead will be firmly and permanently set for 
preservation.—P. A. N. 
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Furnishing a Summer Home 
By Louise M. KELLERs 


In the country there is an informality in 
furnishings bordering at times on the uncon- 
ventional, that attracts the eye without leaving 
a sense of weariness; that conveys a prospect 
of rest without ennui; and suggests pleasant 
times without undue exertion. This three- 
fold object should be the first, last and all the 
time thought of the mistress of a country 
house when she starts out to plan the furnish- 
ings for it. 

To begin with it is absolutely necessary to 
have a general idea of what is desired for an 
entire floor—these ideas subject to modifica- 
tions or amplifications when the actual buying 
is commenced—because the effect of one room, 
delightful when considered by itself, may be 
seriously disturbed, if not ruined, by the color 
scheme, arrangement of furniture, wall decora- 
tions, etc, of the rooms on either side. Decide 
whether you will seek effective results through 
contrasts or by harmonies. Individual taste is 
the best guide here; but if one’s taste is of an 
uncertain, wabbling kind, the heads of depart- 
ments in a first-class furniture house should 
be consulted. They have had long training 
and make it their business to know; to aid and 
direct without attempting to destroy really 
good individual ideas. 

As a matter of course the ground floor is 
considered first. We will suppose that this 
house of pen and paper has its prototype at 
the seashore or in the mountains. There is an 
entrance room—a square hall, which leads 
through double doors into the living room; 
back of this is the dining room, and, of course, 
a kitchen. 

THE HALL 


The hall or entrance room is the keynote of 
taste, or lack of it, of the whole house. Of 
two or three colors deserving attention, green 
suggests itself almost at once. It is cool and 
goes with almost anything. The floor should 
be stained (if not of hard and polished wood) 
and one large rug or two small ones of dull 
green and white, or green ground with indis- 
tinct, faded red figures, be laid over this. 
There is no limit to the price one can pay for 
rugs, from the jutes up to the orientals, but 
taste in selection of the cheaper ones often 
compensates for the absence of the high priced 
ones. Green ash furniture should be used: 
a settee, a simple, unconventional hat rack, a 
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table desk, a magazine rack, a pillow rack (for 
hammock pillows at night), a broad, low back 
armchair and an umbrella stand, this last of 
Japanese ware, for the sake of the dash of 
color to be gained. A receptacle for golf clubs 
should also find a place in the hall, and may 
match in ware and coloring the umbrella stand 
or be made of the ash. A built-in seat may 
take the piace of the settle or be used in ad- 
dition. The touch of contrasting color should 
be supplied by the sofa pillows, the colors of 
the wall frieze being repeated; or contrasts to 
the solid papers, if these are used on the walls. 
Picture frames should be of dark green, of 
brown or black wood, grained or enameled; 
curtains of French muslin or soft, white net. 
Should there be no living room, the entrance 
room will answer that purpose, with the addi- 
tion of more chairs and, perhaps, a bookcase 
or rack, 
THE LIVING ROOM 


We pass beneath green rep or moreen 
draperies into the living room, carpeted in 
green filling and with wall coverings matching 
in color and design the cretonne cushions of 
the blue enameled rattan furniture—a settle 
or couch, a tall-backed, broad-armed reading 
chair, a low rocker, two smaller chairs and a 
round, two-shelved table. The cretonne has 
a biscuit colored ground overspread with great 
masses of poppies in shades of delft blue inter- 
spersed with blades of tender grass and tiny 
daisies, and is used for the seats and _ half- 
backs for the chairs and settle. The walls 
might have a frieze of cream white like the 
ceiling, or of the ground color of the cretonne, 
in which case the floor covering should be 
changed to match it. Green draperies like 
those used at the doors of the entrance hall are 
used here also, if the first scheme is adhered 
to, but if carpets and frieze are changed, then 
the draperies may be of pale tan. The paper 
running direct to the ceiling could have the 
hight broken by a second molding. On a wall 
of this character the pictures should be few 
and rather solid in appearance; strong etch- 
ings, carbon or platinum prints, simply framed, 
being appropriate. A water color, or water 
color suggestion, would be lost on a_back- 
ground such as we have sketched. The cur- 
tains can be of some simple white stuff such 
as are to be used in the hall; and an unpleas- 
ing stretch of wall may be broken by the 
introduction of a little bric-a-brac shelf or of 
a combination book and curio wall cabinet, 
enameled to match the furniture. 
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THE DINING ROOM 

The dining room is, after all, the piece de 
resistance of a house, the place where the most 
time and a considerable portion of the income 
are spent. Cheer and cordial hospitality should 
pervade all, with no jarring qualities either in 
the guests or the material surroundings. 

Oak or other light woods have long been 
favorites for country house dining rooms, but 
there is at present a tendency toward the use 
of darker and richer woods, the appearance of 
weight and heaviness usually associated with 
dark pieces of furniture being counteracted by 
the plainness—the severity, almost—of the out- 
lines and surface decorations, when there are 
decorations at all. So for our model dining 
room we will have a set of weathered oak, a 
dark brown, beautifully grained material with 
but little polish, which lends itself readily to 
the plain lines now in vogue. There is to be 
a square or round table (though the square 
harmonizes better with the other pieces, which 
are all angles), a low, broad buffet, a china 
closet, a sideboard, side chairs and two arm- 
chairs with rush seats. For a background we 
will have an old blue and light saffron wall, 
the lower part of the blue and the frieze of the 
saffron with a black molding between and a 
chair line of black further down. The floor 
covering will be of old blue filling or a rug 
which has blue for its chief color with sugges- 
tions of brown and ivory. The ceiling is to be 
of ivory color; the door draperies of a sprawl- 
ing pattern of gold-brown iris on an old blue 
ground overspread with long, grasslike leaves 
in shades of green. 

ARTISTIC EFFECT 

If possible, have casement windows in this 
room; or a casement effect can be obtained 
by securing narrow strips of molding across 
the window pane, simulating a leaded window. 
In any case a madras or other light cotton 
material showing the colors, and as nearly as 
possible the design, of the door draperies 
should be used at the windows. 

Blue and white china is to be preferred, or, 
barring that, the decorations should be on a 
yellow tone. A screen with burnt wood or 
leather upper panels would prove immensely 
decorative—and add considerably to the cost. 
The screen, however, can be an after considera- 
tion; or a substitute may be found in a plain 
frame filled in with material like the door 
draperies. Of course there should be a plate 
rack, with bits of old china, a Doulton jug or 


two, steins and other trifles dear to ‘the heart 
of the china collector. Pictures for this room 
should be of the poster type, and not too many 
of them. 

If possible have a window seat with the 
pillows finished with loop end and suspended 
at the proper hight from brass hooks; and in 
case darkness overtakes the dinner, black iron 
sconces with good candles set at intervals 
about the wall, and candelabra for the table 
with yellow shades, would be not only very 
decorative but have a more pleasing effect 
than would be possible with other artificial 
lights. 

Next month we will consider the bedrooms 
and other parts of the house. 


A Spring Pilgrimage 
By Epwin L. Sasin 


Our Mecca was a four-room flat; 
Outside; tiled bathroom, and all that; 
A private back porch; janitor; 
Southeast exposure; second floor; 
Electric light, refrigeration; 

An open view; quick transportation ; 
The building well kept up, and good; 
Rent fair; a quiet neighborhood; 

Flat cutely planned. We knew we'd find 
Exactly what we had in mind. 


And out we strolled, with spirits gay, 
To choose; and move, perhaps next day! 
Ah, from that hour, afoot, by car, 

We roamed the city wide and far; 

In hope, despair, determination; 

"Mid disappointment and vexation; 

By agents dazzled, cowed, cajoled; 

By “ads” inveigled, led—and sold; 
Through loving argument to spat; 

And reading, eating, dreaming—‘flat !” 


Died one by one our idols vain; 

The tile gave place to wood and stain; 

Our private porch we quick let fall 

(Right glad to get a porch at all) ; 

Electric light, view, situation, 

E’en cuteness, suffered detruncation! 

North front, an inside flat, you now 

Behold us settled, anyhow; 

Three dark flights up—the price quite 
dear— 

Five rooms—but, thank our stars, we're 
here! 
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With Especial Reference to Housecleaning Time 
By Emiry Hour 


Copyright by McClure, Phillips & Co 


LEAN out tuftings with a little swab of 

cotton wool tied on the end of a stout 
skewer, and wet in alcohol. Throw away the 
cotton as soon as it gets dirty. Clear alcohol 
lightly used will not mark the most delicate 
brocades. The swab must not be wet enough 
to trickle under pressure. 

Clean the intricacies of carved wood with the 
same sort of swabs, but take especial pains not 
to have them too wet. With very delicate 
carving, one must sometimes have recourse to 
a sand blast, using very fine tripoli, and small 
hand bellows. Direct a quick stream of sand 
against the carving. In flying back from it, 
the sand brings away the dust. 

Clean gilt furniture with sifted whiting made 
into a cream with alcohol. Cover a small 
space at a time, and rub off before it hardens. 
If a spot sticks, touch it very lightly with clear 
alcohol. If there is much dirt or deep tarnish, 
wash quickly with borax soapsuds, wipe dry, 
then cover all over with the wet whiting, and 
let it dry. Brush it off with a stiff brush, and 
polish afterward with a soft leather. 

This is the best way of cleaning all manner 
of gilt frames. With very big ones, cover the 
floor with a sheet, then lay the frame flat, and 
leave it thus until after the brushing. A gilt 
frame, specked but untarnished, needs to be 
rubbed with a flannel wet in alcohol, and pol- 
ished afterward with a soft leather stretched 
smooth over the palm. 

Brasses—as knobs, handles, and upon mod- 
ern furniture—are commonly lacquered, so can 
be cleaned with tepid soapsuds and a soft 
cloth. Damp the cloth in place of wetting it, 
and rub quickly. Unlacquered brass can be 
cleaned in various ways. One of the best is to 
wash it well with warm soapsuds, then rub with 
salt and vinegar, using a flannel swab, and 
polish afterward with dry whiting and a clean 
cloth. Take care not to let the acid and salt 
touch the wood. If the brass is either open or 


intricate, it is better cleaned with tripoli mixed 
to a soft paste with sweet oil. Rub hard and 
quickly, and polish afterward with tripoli in 
powder. 
CARING FOR RUGS AND CARPETS 

Before putting away rugs, spray them with 
strong black pepper tea, using a very fine 
atomizer. Sun well after the spraying, but 
beat well before it. Beat again, using a strong 
rattan, brush hard on both sides, then spread 
smooth, and paste together a sheet of news- 
papers a little bigger than the rug. Get a round 
wooden roller two inches through, and as long 
as the rug is broad. Lay the paper on the 
right side of the rug, then put the roller at one 
end and roll up rug and paper, keeping the 
rolling true throughout. Next roll up spirally 
in a long strip of soft old cloth, wisp down 
the ends, and tie fast, then cover with tough 
manila paper, paste down the straight edge of 
it, slip a stout paper bag over cach end of the 
roll, and paste the bags firmly in place. As 
long as they are unbroken no moth will get 
in. This is, of course, only for valuable rugs. 
Ordinary ones may be beaten, sunned, brushed, 
sprayed with the pepper tea and rolled up with 
a sprinkle of gum camphor between the folds. 
Cover the rolls with burlap or manila paper. 
If there are already moth-eaten places, and 
presumably moth eggs, before rolling up cover 
the moth-eaten spots with a wet towel and iron 
with a blazing hot iron. The steam will make 
an end of moths, actual or potential. 

Carpets, even carpet lengths, ought to be 
thoroughly cleaned before going in the store- 
room. Fold them smoothly and compactly, 
with a liberal allowance of camphor, and wrap 
in big muslin sheets. Keep them well toward 
the middle of the storeroom, where light and 
air are unobstructed. The skylight should be 
raised every bright day in summer. If sun- 


fading is feared, fit a light frame jusi below 
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the skylight, and tack cheesecloth over it to 
temper the rays. 


PACKING WINTER GARMENTS 

Pack away fine winter garments, silks, cloths 
and velvet, in roomy trunks, shallow rather 
than deep, or with shallow trays. Brush away 
all dust, untack folds and loopings. With a 
velvet skirt it pays to take out all the waist 
pleats. Fold as smooth as possible, but put a 
roll of cotton batting inside tissue paper at 
every fold, so there may be no crease. Stuff 
sleeves likewise full of tissue paper crumpled. 
Lay waists and coats shapely, with crumpled 
paper inside. Cover the trunk or tray with a 
soft white cloth before laying in the garment. 
When the folding is over, draw the white sheet 
smoothly across every part, and tuck in the 
ends so as not to crush or crumple. On top of 
the white spread lay bags of gum camphor and 
wisps of cedar shavings. The trunk may have 
further the sandalwood sachets. But in moth 
fighting it cannot be too often repeated preven- 
tion is the only effectual way. 

Particularly with furs. Sun and comb them 
at least a week, then go over them three times 
with a stiff, thick brush, parting the hair at 
all creases or folds, and brushing the pelt 
underneath. Small things, as muffs, tippets 
and collars, as well as small capes, can be 
wrapped in clean newspaper—the ink is a moth 
preventive—then wrapped again in old linen, 
sewed snug, and popped inside a paper bag; 
then the bag mouth pasted, and, after drying, 
the whole laid in its proper box. Fur gar- 
ments ought to be hung upon coat hangers, first 
sunning and brushing them well. Fasten the 
fronts, then cover them with several thick- 
nesses of newspaper. Let the paper go lower 
than the bottom, and double and pin up the 
surplus length. Next slip a mothaline bag of 
generous size over the garment, pass the 
hanger hook up through the hole in the top 
of the bag, and tie the bag very tight around 
the hook shank. Pin up the extra bag length 
all along the bottom, folding it over at least 
three times. Hang the bagged garment where 
nothing else will touch it. Thus it is saved 
from both creasing and moths. 


IN THE SEWING ROOM 


Fasten to the wall, back of the machine or 
beside it, a set of hanging pockets, at least a 
dozen in number. Mark each plainly with the 
sort of thread it is meant to hold, as “Black 
silk, No A,” or “White cotton, No 60.” At 
bottom of the pockets hang a book of fiannel 


leaves numbered from one to ten, and holding 
needles of sizes to match their numbers. An- 
other set of marked pockets, for bindings, stay 
casing, buttons, hooks and eyes, crayons, 
chalk, basting cotton, and so on, should be put 
up on the wall where it can be reached from 
the low sewing chair provided for hand work. 
If the low chair has rockers, all the better; 
only they must not be aggressive. Each set of 
pockets can be backed with a square of denim. 
Sew small brass rings to the corners to slip 
over screw hooks in the walls. Thus they can 
be put up without defacement. In a perma- 
nent sewing room it is helpful to tack up on the 
wall the plates after which the garments of the 
moment are to be fashioned. 

Two more bent wood chairs, a folding 
cutting table, a low dresser with big mirror 
and broad shallow drawers should also find 
place in the sewing room. Set apart one 
drawer for linings and findings of all sorts, 
as crinoline, whalebone, wadding and canvas. 
Keep another drawer for uncut stuffs, and a 
third for unfinished work. A bigger table with 
drawers and folding leaves, for cutting big 
things like skirts, is a very present help, space 
permitting. In the table drawers keep shears, 
small scissors, a whetstone, several tape meas- 
ures, and at least half a dozen thimbles. 
Thimbles seem endowed with a certain malign 
intelligence, and lose themselves past finding 
if their loss stops work. If it is, through 
plentiful substitutes, a matter of no conse- 
quence, they discover themselves upon the least 
provocation. Set this big table against the 
wall if possible, and just above it swing a 
broad flat pocket sacred to patterns. Fold each 
pattern flat, and keep it in a separate big 
envelope plainly marked with sort and size. 
Always press a pattern smooth with a warm, 
not a hot, iron before using it. If a hot iron 
must be used, let the pattern lie a while, so it 
will not cling and curl troublesomely to the 
hands. 


Patching by machine is wholly possible. It 


is, in fact, the best way of patching any big 
rent that can be mended flat. Cut a patch 
amply big, and baste it under the rent, so the 
threads will run with those of the thing to be 
mended. Stitch a row all around the patch, an 
inch from the outer edge. Next turn under 
the raw edges neatly, and stitch them down. 
Now reverse the work. Cut out the rent, leav- 
ing a three-quarter-inch margin next first row 
of stitching. Cut half through it at the corners, 
turn under the edges, and stitch them down. 
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Raffa Hats 
By E. D. R. 


Among the numerous articles which may be 
made at home from raffia, nothing offers 
greater attraction in the making than the 
raffia hats. These are not only pretty but 
they are serviceable as well, and may be made 
for men as well as for women and children. 
Finished hats appear to be works having re- 
quired great skill and long practice, however, 
the process of raffia hat making is in reality 


Any 
child can prepare the braid from which the 
hats are then made by sewing it around in coils 


a simple one, and one easily learned. 


and shaping it as the work progresses. When 
making a hat one should select the whitest 
and coarsest raffia obtainable, for it has the 
most artistic quality when worked into form. 
Raffia comes in many grades; some of it is 
only suited to its original use, that of tying 
up plants, etc, other grades are more suited 
to use in basketry, and again there are other 
grades adapted to such articles as hats. <A 
short experience will enable anyone to select 
their raffa with judgment. 

For hats raffia should be braided in five- 
strand braids of several yards in length, as 


is worked, by 
After several 


rial is kept moistened as it 


BE; dipping it into a pail of water. 

-: yards are braided the braid should be dried, 
f and then sewed into a coil, widening and nar- 


- rowing as the desired shape requires. Raffia 
hats will be found to be very soft. light and 
pliable and may be folded up into an extremely 
small bundle without the least injury, as the 
braid does not break or crack. 

Of course raffia may be dyed in any colors 
and braided for hats, very effective “creations” 
being often found of this sort. These hats 
may be trimmed effectively with a large tuft 
of raffia, frayed out into a fuzzy pompon, 
a twist of raffia around the brim, or raffia 
rosettes. 


in braiding belts and such articles the mate- : 
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Puss in the Corner 


Of very great importance to the well being 
of the cat, as well as all other animals, is 
plenty of good ‘fresh water to drink. I 
know this is often neglected. I have a sad 
remembrance of my own neglect of this mat- 
ter. When a mere child it so happened that 
my prettiest pet, a beautiful maltese, was in- 
jured, and unable to reach the house where I 
always kept a basin of fresh water, in the back 
porch, for my cats. He would not touch the 
milk I warmed for him, but each time crawled 
back to his bed, with a disappointed air; one 
day he dragged himself to the house and to the 
basin of water. Then I knew he had suffered 
for water. My pet died. I imagined my neg- 
lect had killed him and was almost heart- 
brexen. However, it taught me a lecson I 
never forgot; ever after, sick or well, my pets 
always had fresh weter every day.—Katherine 
Bancroft. 


Our Persian kitten, with plenty of food, out- 
door exercise and warm corners to sleep in, 
has doubled in size three times in five weeks. 
Tler fur was coarse and unkempt; now it is 
getting fine, silky and glossy.—Eliza Bradish. 


How cats receive intelligence and how com- 
municate their knowledge to others of their 
kind is a mystery, but they do it, beyond doubt. 
At times of special worry and vexation of 
mind my cats are delicately attentive, never 
intrusive. I recall a‘night of great anxiety, 
when my mother cat, Spot, left her young 
family, came to my bed and insisted on spend- 
ing the night there. She sang sweetly, curled 
her soft, pliable body close to me, and there 
remained through the dreary night. My trou- 
ble had not been even mentioned in the home 
circle-—Charlotte Johnson. 


When puss is not feeling well stir a spoonful 
of sulphur into his warm milk, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he will soon be himself 
again.—Katherine Bancroft. 


We have a handsome cat, pure white, and 
it was accidentally discovered that he was fond 
of two well-known breakfast foods, both pre- 
pared as they would be for one of the human 
family. It meant much to me, for he is not 
fond of milk, and cares for only certain kinds 
of meat. He has never touched potato.—Mrs 

A spoonful of oil given every week or two, 
will relieve puss of the ball of fur accumulated 
from making her frequent toilets—K. B. 
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Lorenz and Osteopathy 
aT. 


A note in the February issue of your mag- 
azine referring to Dr Lorenz and his work is 
carelessly written and therefore misleading. 
Dr Lorenz’s specialty is the dislocated hips of 
children born with that deformity. All other 
dislocations he treats as any other surgeon 
would. He makes no specialty of foot cases. 
His own statement is that sixty per cent of his 
hip cases are successful, forty per cent fail- 
ures, and, from the nature of the operation, 
this forty per cent must be left in worse con- 
dition than before. 

But the climax is reached in the statement 
that this is “the refinement of osteopathy.” 
On the contrary it is brutalized osteopathy, or 
rather, it is one step from the old brutal meth- 
ods along the line of progress toward refine- 
ment, of which osteopathy is the complete 
culmination. The stretching, rupturing, tear- 
ing of all the joint tissues (with occasional 
breaking of a bone), requiring all the force of 
a man of immense muscular development; the 
continuous torture for six to nine months of a 


plaster cast, holding the limb in an unnatural 
position; followed by six to twelve months of 
massage to restore wasted and shrunken tissues, 
surely is an ordeal which challenges nature to 
“do her perfect work,” for it gives her a vast 
amount of extra work to do to repair all this 
damage. And no wonder he says, “the 
anesthesia must be profound during the opera- 
tion.” Dr Lorenz’s method is no better than 
the old in the doing. The results only are 
better. 

Osteopathy, on the other hand, does not set 
up brute force against nature. It stimulates 
and utilizes the molecular and cellular forces by 
which nutrition and repair are accomplished. 
It will cause shortened tissues to grow longer 
by great numbers of infinitesimal stretchings, 
stimulate nerve action here, correct circulation 
there, build up undeveloped tissue, and gradu- 
ally round out the parts into normal condition. 
Never any pain. Instead of anesthesia and tor- 
ture, the child will laugh and crow while 
receiving the treatment. Always a progressive 
betterment, so that even the forty per cent in 
which replacement of the joint is impossible, 
are better for the treatment. 


“I—AS IT USED TO BE, AFTER WILLIE HAD RAIDED 
THE JAM CLOSET. THE MOST SERIOUS INCON- 
VENIENCE SUFFERED BY WILLIE WAS THAT 


PORTRAYED IN THE ILLUSTRATION. 


II—NOWADAYS IF HE GETS AT SOME OF THE 
CHEAP JAM WHICH HOUSEKEEPERS PERSIST 
IN BUYING, THERE IS LIKELY TO BE A 
“HURRY CALL” FOK THE DOCTOR. 
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The February and April Rebuses 


Many wild guesses were made in trying to 
give an answer to the second picture in the 
February rebus, but as the advertisement 
which it represented did not appear in the mag- 
azine that month, No 2 does not “count” in 
judging the prizes. Five correct answers suf- 
fice. Bertha M. Nieman is successful in win- 
ning the five-dollar cash prize, and Mrs Foster 
Collins the three years’ subscription to Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING; four two years’ subscriptions 
are awarded to Mrs J. B. Carlton, Mrs Henry 
K. Chatfield, Mrs F. G. Amsden and Mrs E. 
A. Morse. The next thirty will receive binders 
for a volume of the magazine; they are: Miss 
Georgia Anderson, Miss E. M. Fish, Miss 
Stella Teaney, Mrs Lucius C. Main, Mrs W. 
J. Warner, Mrs R. O. Burleigh, H. W. Lewis, 
J. Jewell Simpson, John H. Shields, Mrs 
E. F. Holden, Mrs N. H. Hamden, Miss H. A. 
Williams, Mrs Wallace Drake, Nettie M. 
Downs, Juliet G. Shearer, Mrs F. L. Clapp, 
Mrs E. B. Dexter, A. L. Pinkerton, Mrs J. S. 
Davis, Virginia B. Camp, Mrs A. T. Curtis, 
Cora B. Poundstone, Mrs H. P. Healy, Mrs 
E. B. Symonds, Mrs Mary K. Graham, Mrs 
Lena M. Field, Mrs W. W. Baldwin, Ethel M. 
Secord, Mrs H. T. Wentworth, Mrs W. C. 
Warwick. Twenty-four choice pictures in col- 
ors will be mailed to each of the following 
who were next in order: Helen G. Humph- 
rey, A. H. Pope, Marie J. Bigelow, Gertrude 
M. Sibley, Mrs H. O. Sanford, Mrs A. H. 
Rummel, Mrs Hugh Miller, Mrs J. E. Chase, 
Mrs E. H. Kingman, Mrs D. W. Peters, Mary 
J. Gilmore, F. W. Clark, Jessie E. Day, Mrs 
W. S. Roby, H. E. Hancock, Clarence G. 
Bigot, L. H. Loepere, Nellie Norton, Mrs 
R. S. Ross, Miss E. J. Miller, Miss H. A. 
Hamlen, Mrs Henry P. Darby, Mrs W. M. 
Dickson, Miss Mary Page. 

The answers to the rebus are: 1. Ralston 
Foods. 2. Omitted. 3. Vose Pianos. 4. Rum- 
ford Baking Powder. 5. Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit. 6. Champion Cothes Dryer. 

SIXTY-FOUR PRIZES FOR APRIL 

The reader may depend upon finding the 
six advertisements corresponding to the six 
pictures in the April rebus. Instead of a first 
prize this month, of five dollars, there will be 
three “first” prizes, of three dollars in cash, 
each, or nine dollars, and a “second” prize of 
one dollar; ten dollars in cash in place of the 
five dollars awarded the last time. The re- 
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maining prizes will be sixty in number, gift 
subscriptions of six months each, to Goop 
HousEKEEPING; subscriptions, that is to say, 
to be sent to friends of the winners. Coupons 
must not be mailed before April 4. Prompt- 
ness, neatness and the interest and value of 
the comments and experience recorded in the 
coupon, will count in the prize award. Ad- 
dress all coupons to the Puzzle Editor, Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Movine Day loses one of its terrors, if some- 
thing good to eat is ready for the family when 
they reach their new home. Take a good sized 
basket, line with white paper, invest a few 
pennies in paper napkins and wooden plates, 
add some knives and forks, a bottle of vinegar, 
one of mustard, and a jar of butter, plenty of 
cold sliced meat, ham or whatever your people 
like best, a dish or a can of beans (don’t forget 
the can opener), plenty of good bread or bis- 
cuit, hard-boiled eggs, crackers and cheese, 
and cookies and doughnuts. If you can have 
hot water then put in sugar (buy a pound of 
loaf or block—it’s easier to handle) and a bottle 
of milk. Put the tea in a little bag made of 
thin muslin and don’t forget a jar of beef 
extract, with salt and pepper, for the one who 
is sure to be too tired to eat. Failing the hot 
water, buy a case of “‘soft stuff,” as the dealers 
call it. Much of this can be arranged the 
night before and if you try it once you will not 
go back to the old way.— Harriette L. R. 
Buchanan. 


Tue Home Science Cook Boox, a new 
work by Mary J. Lincoln and Anna Barrows, 
is filled with plain, practical recipes adapted 
to the everyday use of the family. Contain- 
ing, as it does, much sensible information to 
aid in the bringing out of a variety of dishes 
from foundation recipes, it is of value to the 
inexperienced housewife, and to the one, 
moreover, who would combine daintiness 
with economy. Menus for every day in-the 
year are a useful feature. The Home Science 
publishing company, Boston; $1 net. 


For RunniNG Rippon through beading, start 
at the center of the beading. When you have 
reached the end, unthread the bodkin and begin 
at the center again. In this way the ribbon is 
pulled through half the space and is much 
fresher for the bow than it would otherwise 
be.—A. L. J. 
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Four Beautiful Costumes 


Four photographic studies of stunning Eas- 
ter costumes, taken from life, are given in 
the pages which follow. In the picture en- 
titled. Trying on Her Easter Bonnet, the 
gown is of foulard silk, paneled in bodice 
and skirt, with folds of chiffon outlined by 
rows of black velvet ribbon. The cut-out 
embroidery on the corsage is employed in 
foliage fashion. 

A beautiful gown for church is shown, of 
Ince “all-over” over the new chiffon voile. 
There is a belt of pale blue satin ribbon folded 
and a corsage frill of heavier lace over silk 
of the same color. The hat is of voile and 
Irish lace, dented in the center and trimmed 
with a flowing ostrich plume. 

The velvet gown, for a blustering spring 
day, is trimmed with a yoke of the newest 
heavy crocheted embroidery, with a boa of 
marabout and ostrich. The hat is a toque of 
violets and a white pompon. 

The dinner gown is of mousseline de soie 
with a garniture of soft chiffon choux on the 
bodice end down the front. A combination 
of embroidery, the new drawn work and 
French knots, completes this elaborate con- 
fection, 


Dame Fashion’s Pageant 
By Basetre A. MUELLE 


Dame Fashion's pageant this year seems 
more gorgeous than ever before. A _ radical 
change has been made in skirts. Gone are 
the habit backs and fitted flounces; enter the 
full skirts—and the change is welcome. For 
years one of the leading Parisian modistes has 
been endeavoring to introduce this style, and 
at last he has succeeded in ousting the tight- 
fitting skirt. 

The models all show the full skirt, which is 
either pleated or shirred, and puffings and 
shirrings of some sort are also used on the 
gowns in some novel way. The cloth mate- 
rials are of such fine weave that they lend 
themselves easily to this style and hang most 
gracefully. Rows of tucking around the skirt, 
from hem nearly to belt, are another favored 
mode of trimming, as likewise are folds (set 
on to look like tucks) and the ever popular 
stitched bands. Insertions of wide, coarse 
lace, dyed to match the material, are seen on 
many of the skirts, set around between hori- 
zontal rows of tucking. The walking skirts 
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are longer, just barely escaping the ground 
zll around, while the dressy gowns are shorter; 
that is, there is not so much train. The skirt 
is long all the way around, slightly longer at 
the back; just the sort of skirt that is awk- 
ward to hold up. The pleated skirts (with or 
without the yoke) have their pleats firmly 
stitched to just below the knees, from there 
flaring out over a well ruffled and flounced 
drop skirt. 

In order that the drop skirt may have the 
proper flare it must be correctly built. Smooth 
and tight fitting let it be, to the knees, but 
from there on there should be pleatings and 
ruffles galore. Styles and materials are in 
perfect accord this season, and none but soft 
and gracefully hanging dress goods are to be 
found in the shops, the hard, stiff dress goods 
having disappeared completely. Rustling silks 
are tabooed, those of soft finish being used 
almost entirely. 

For tailor-made suits, lightweight goods 
such as canvas, beige, etamine and veiling are 
immensely popular, and made into pleated or 


shirred skirts, eton or pleated blouses with 
‘cape collars are very satisfying. The regula- 


tion small tailor collar and revers are not seen 
much, having been superseded by capes—one, 
two or three, topped with a round stole-like 
band of embroidered material. Coats are 
nearly all loose-fitting affairs with drooping 
sleeves, and are of soft cloth, silk or lace; 
and the long stoles of fur, so necessary as a 
finish for winter costumes, are to be duplicated 
for spring wear in laces and chiffon. 

Gray will be a popular color and can be had 
in every shade imaginable, from dull gun metal 
to the most delicate creamy gray. Shirt waist 
suits in gun metal gray of soft-finish silk with 
tiny circles or checks are extremely modish. 
Relieved with a black stock and belt and a 
dainty set of lace cuffs and collar, a suit of this 
kind is decidedly smart. Particular attention 
should be paid to the belt, as nearly all of 
those shown on the models have tabs or sash 
ends of some kind. The wide belt, made on a 
boned foundation and draped with folds of silk 
fastened with fancy jeweled buttons and pen- 
dants, is a favorite style. 

The back view of an exceedingly smart gray 
voile gown, with the wide folded belt and 
long sash ends, is shown herewith. The skirt 
is laid.in deep tucks (or bias folds of the 
goods stitched only on the upper edge) from 
the hem nearly to the belt, then trimmed with 
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Golun for Church, and Bat of Boile and Frish Lace. Page 375 
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Heluet Goon for Spring, and Toque of Violets. 
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Dinner Gown of Mousseline de Soir. 
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GRAY TWEED COAT AND SKIRT, TRIMMED WITH BRAID AND BUTTONS. PAGE 383 
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shown, is attractive. The bodice has a 
most fetching collar and stole effect of 
lace with a lattice of stitched folds of the 
blue silk joining the yoke and collar. The 

GOWN OF — skirt is laid in pleats from belt to hem, 

me  ° each pleat being outlined with a narrow 

fold of blue silk. The waist is pleated and 

bloused, each pleat being edged with a 

fold of the silk to correspond with the 

skirt. 

We have also a gown of soft surah silk 
in a gun metal shade, with pipings of 
black. The waist is pleated and bloused 
and has pointed tabs of the silk piped all 
around with black and fastened with fancy 
metal buttons. The chemisette is of lace. 
The skirt is cut in pointed tabs, which 
fasten over rows of encircling tucks fin- 
ished at the bottom with a shirred flounce. 


| 


VEILING 


bands of heavy lace. The bodice fastens 
at the back, is bloused all round and is 
finished with a wide girdle and ends of 
deep gray taffeta, 

ey We have also a gray tweed coat and 
1 skirt trimmed with braid and buttons. The 
x triple skirt is very popular and becom- 
Ss ing to tall figures. The blouse has two 
b shoulder capes, a small collar and a narrow 
band at the front of pale blue broadcloth, 
> outlined with the braid. 

GS A simple costume is of tan etamine 

}) simp 

4) trimmed with filet lace set in encircling 
Ve rows bordered with stitched bands of tan 
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SURAH SILk, 


GUN METAL 


SHADE 


~ silk, The skirt, already ample, is tucked 
te between rows of insertion, and this added 
fullness enhances its graceful flare at the 
bottom. The square yoke is dotted with 
French knots in white and bordered all 
) around with lace. The sleeves have a lace 
j cap at the top and a row of insertion just 
below the elbow. 
(SX) The model of blue veiling, trimmed with 
\Y) silk of the same shade and lace, next 
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Downer College’s Loan Fund 


By HELEN CHENEY KFMBERLY 


The growing interest in domestic science in 
the northwest and the serious expense of the 
necessary training in eastern schools sug- 
gested the idea of establishing a fund to be 
loaned without interest to young women de- 
siring to fit themselves for teachers and 
returned to the fund in from three to five 
years after the student became self-support- 
ing. That such a fund was a crying need 
was demonstrated when the Oread institute of 
Massachusetts offered a scholarship to every 
state in the union, and in each of the states of 
New York and Ohio there were fifty appli- 
cants for a position which only one could 
fill. The loan fund would solve the prob- 
lem of training for needy and ambitious 
students of domestic science, but there re- 
mained the serious item of traveling expenses 
to distant eastern schools, so the question nat- 
urally arose, Why not establish a normal 
department in the west where the highest 
advantages could be obtained for little more 
than the cost of board and’ tuition? This 
idea, once promulgated, met with so much 
encouragement that a proposition was made 
to the federated clubs of Wisconsin at the 
state convention in Madison, October 18, 1901, 
that a sum of money would be given to estab- 
lish such a loan fund provided the clubs would 
found a chair of domestic science in Downer 
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college, Milwaukee, where a normal course of 
instruction could be given. By this means 
the school and the educational advantages 
offered were brought within the reach of any 
girl ambitious enough to avail herself of the 
opportunity, besides supplying the growing 
need of competent teachers for classes being 
introduced into public schools and colleges. It 
is gratifying to be able to state that a number 
of young women were eagerly watching the 
daily papers to learn the outcome of the Mad- 
ison convention, and no sooner was the prop- 
osition accepted than they presented them- 
selves for admission to the training class in 
Downer. 

The school is well equipped with every mod- 
ern appliance and the work is carried on after 
the most approved methods. The accompany- 
ing photographs are pictures of two young 
women who are a credit to their training. 
Anna Drotning taught a most successful va- 
cation school at Quinne-Sec last summer and 
her work was so highly considered that she 
was offered a permanent position in the school. 
At the suggestion of the board of education 
she is fitting herself to teach sloyd in addi- 
tion to domestic science and will be able to 
conduct a manual training department for 
boys as well as giris. Miss Ora Blancher, a 
pupil of Downer college and a graduate of 
Miss Clark’s school in Milwaukee, is a highly 
successful teacher and is sure to stand at the 
head of her profession. 
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(See Page 374) 


My answers : 
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My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows : 
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Our Information Bureau, 


advertised on one of the early pages of this 
magazine, will enable us to perform a variety 
of services for our subscribers hardly possible 
through the columns of the magazine. Not all 
of these are included in the announcement. For 
instance, through this bureau we can answer 
the inquiries about investments that women are 
sending us with increasing frequency. That 
there is real need for reliable advice on this 
all-important subject is shown by the number 
and nature of these inquiries and by the char- 
acter of investments that so many women, and 
men as well, are being led into. Never before 
was such a lot of worthless “truck” being 
foisted upon a credulous public, especially 
women. Inquiries in this line will have the 
personal attention of our President, whose 
twenty years’ successful experience thus 
becomes available to every subscriber who 
applies with stamp or to those who inclose one 
dollar for a year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING. 


Our Guarantee 


Of the Reliability of Our Advertisers, and How 
It Has Worked During Its First Year 


Our readers may be interested to know pre- 
cisely how Goop HovusEKEEPING’sS unique guar- 
antee of the reliability of its advertisers has 
“worked.” It made its first appearance in our 
pages (and in the magazine world) in our issue 
of April, 1902. It means what it says, -liter- 
ally ; yet in these twelve months we have been 
called upon to throw out only two of our 
advertisers. The purchase money we returned 
to the buyers. The amounts were small, but 
the principle involved is one of great impor- 
tance in these days of frauds of all sorts 
perpetrated through unscrupulous advertising. 
We feel it to be a publisher’s duty, which he 
owes his subscribers when he takes their 
money, and to the advertiser when he takes 
his contract, to exercise the utmost care in the 
safeguarding of all concerned. Our adver- 
tising pages are a national warehouse, wherein 
the publisher introduces buyers and sellers with 
as conscientious care as he would introduce 
friends under his own roof. Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING will not see a subscriber defrauded 
of a cent, and will not accept an advertise- 
ment which it does not know, on investigation, 
to be thoroughly reliable. 

Our friends therefore need not hesitate about 
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buying anything they see advertised in our 
pages, for home or personal use, or for the 
table, from a piano to a nail file, from a can 
of varnish to a refrigerator or an elaborate 
costume. There are very few publishers, we 
may add, whose consciences impel them to 
inaugurate and carry out such a plan as here 
outlined. It requires ‘‘nerve” to do it; to 
publish a magazine costs money, and to intro- 
duce the improvements necessary to constant 
growth demands a large volume of advertising. 
Goop HouseEKEEPING is not above the need of 
money—far from it!—but before all it has the 
courage and the faith to place the well-being of 
its subscribers; it will not be a party, for the 
sake of needed funds, to any transaction what- 
soever that is not honorable and for the good 
of its patrons. 


Very Much Alive 


The cause of pure food by no means expired 
with the fifty-seventh congress. On the con- 
trary, its greatly renewed vitality as displayed 
during the past winter gives its friends reason 
to expect the enactment of a satisfactory fed- 
eral pure food law during the next session of 
the nation’s legislature. The fact that food 
manufacturers and dealers, the latter both 
wholesale and retail, have now come out 
squarely for a uniform, national statute, gives 
the campaign a new aspect. The retail gro- 
cers’ national association only a few weeks ago 
reversed its attitude and gave the Hepburn bill, 
which passed the house of representatives early 
in the winter, their indorsement. But -for the 
hold-up in the senate, owing to the statehood 
bills, a pure food measure would in all prob 
ability have passed that body. 

It remains now for the friends of pure food 
in the homes of the country to give their feel- 
ing adequate expression. By writing their 
senators the women can make a profound 
impression and hasten the day of honest and 
safe food products. - 


Tue March Numpber of this magazine was 
scarcely “out” before the Editor began to 
receive notes apprising him of the plagiarism 
to be found in the little story of The Brock- 
way Mystery. The anecdote was taken from 
Ellen Olney Kirk’s Queen Money, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co some fourteen 
years ago. 
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On, laggard feet! | would thou had 

The winged speed that Mercury knew! 
And yet, oh Heart, thou canst forgive 

To know she deigns to wait for you." 
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